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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORY OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF 
F PENNSYLVANIA. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives. 

GENTLEMEN: Education has been called 
the common religion of the American 
people. It is the one thing in which we 
all believe, and for which we should all be 
willing to make sacrifices. The appropria- 
tion by the last legislature for the support 
of the public schools was three million nine 
hundred thousand dollars in excess of the 
appropriation made in 1905. No sooner 
was it known that the biennial school ap- 
propriation was to be increased to fifteen 
million dollars than the leaders in the 
House and Senate took steps to prevent a 
tepetition of the blunder which was made 
by some boards of school directors, when 
the annual appropriation was increased 
from two to five million dollars. In far too 
many school districts there was no increase 
of teachers’ salaries, and no lessening of 
the tax rate, but the increased appropria- 
tion was spent upon relief maps, mathe- 
matical blocks, expensive charts and other 
apparatus which proved to be of little value 
to either teacher or pupil. To prevent the 
teoccurrence of this blunder, a new mini- 
mum salary act which had slumbered for 
weeks upon the postponed third reading 
calendar, was passed by a large majority 
in the House and by a decisive majority in 
the Senate. Seventy-five thousand dollars 
were added to the amount heretofore appro- 
Priated in aid of township high schools, 
making the total two hundred and seventy- 
five thousand dollars for two years; and 
an equal amount (two hundred and seventy- 
five thousand dollars) was set apart in aid 
of borough high schools. 





To the regret of the State’s most pro- 
gressive educators, the salaries of the 
county superintendents, which for many 
years had been a separate item in the 
General Appropriation Act, were taken out 
of the biennial appropriation of fifteen mil- 
lion dollars. Nevertheless, after deduct- 
ing these several amounts from the in- 
creased appropriation, there will still re- 
main a sum in excess of eight hundred 
thousand dollars to be distributed in the 
usual way. Hence every district that com- 
plies with the school laws, and has not 
suffered a decrease of population will re- 
ceive a larger appropriation in 1908 than 
was paid to it in 1907. 

Under the stimulus of the appropriation, 
the number of township high schools has 
reached three hundred. The total number 
of high schools reported by the superin- 
tendents is eight hundred and forty. Here- 
tofore the chief aim of the department was 
to call high schools into existence; here- 
after the aim must be to increase their 
efficiency. A careful and conscientious in- 
spection of these high schools by trained 
experts will systematize the work and 
establish proper standards of admission, in- 
struction and graduation. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


There are certain essentials which 
should be found in every course of study. 
No child should leave the public schools 
without learning how to live and behave. 
Hygiene and morals are of prime impor- 
tance in fitting the pupil for complete liv- 
ing. The laws of health and the principles 
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of morality should be taught by precept 
and example as a preparation for citizen- 
ship in a republic and for residence in a 
civilized community. 

The school was originally established 
and will always be maintained for the pur- 
pose of making ignorance and illiteracy im- 
possible. Reading, writing and reckoning, 
accuracy in keeping accounts and in the 
addition of a column of figures in a ledger, 
- the ability to enjoy a good book and to 
write a correct letter, the development of 
the reading habit and the library habit, a 
knowledge of the English language, of our 
free institutions in their origin and history, 
and of the fundamental ideas of geography, 
so as to enable one to consult a map and 
grasp a route of travel—these are essen- 
tials in the education of the individual 
which should not be omitted from the 
course of study for the sake of solving any 
of the later problems that have been shied 
at our public schools. 


SPECIFIC PREPARATION FOR A VOCATION. 


Absolute uniformity in our courses of 
study is, however, neither possible nor 
desirable, in view of the diversified in- 
terests and industries of the people of Penn- 
sylvania. To say nothing of differences in 
the length of the school term and differ- 
ences due to speech, ancestry, nationality 
and future occupations, the schools in our 
cities should lay stress upon domestic sci- 
ence, manual training and commercial edu- 
cation, whilst the schools in the country 
should give instruction suited to the future 
needs of the boys and girls who will spend 
their days upon the farm. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Nature study and school gardens have 
been successfully tried in the elementary 
schools; and agriculture has been made a 
teachable subject in our land-grant colleges. 
But there is a gap in our high schools. 
More than a million of our population are 
engaged in the tilling of the soil. The 
entire civilized world is now trying to solve 
the question of teaching agriculture in the 
secondary schools. Pennsylvania has three 
hundred township high schools and in 
every one of these there should be an effort 
to impart the knowledge which lies at the 
basis of successful husbandry. 

This instruction will require additional 
preparation on the part of those who teach. 
To train a new generation of teachers who 
shall be specialists in agriculture is mani- 
festly impossible. A far more feasible 
plan is to add to the attainments of those 
who are already skilful teachers the knowl- 
edge which the boy and the girl need for 
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their vocations on the farm. The State 
now aids in maintaining three summer 
schools, at Ebensburg, Pocono Pines and 
Mt. Gretna. At each of these schools an 
opportunity will be given to those who wish 
to learn what can be done in teaching the 
elements of agriculture without an expen- 
sive equipment. At no distant day provi- 
sion should be made at the State College 
for summer school instruction in the midst 
of the splendid facilities now offered in the 
new agricultural buildings which the State 
has furnished the means to erect. 

In a season of panic many are in the 
dilemma of the unjust steward who ex- 
claimed: “I can not dig; to beg I am 
ashamed.” Crime or begging, in spite of 
the shame, are the only alternatives open to 
those who have never learned how to get a 
livelihood from the soil. 


THE MINIMUM SALARY ACT, 


No other legislation has reached the 
remotest districts of the State like the 
minimum salary act. It will take away 
from the General School Appropriation 
eight hundred and fifty-six thousand dol- 
lars. The effect has been to raise the 
compensation of teachers more nearly toa 
living basis. Said a farmer to the county 
superintendent: “Now that the teachers 
are getting increased wages, we shall, of 
course, have much better schools.” To 
this sarcasm the superintendent replied: 
“You used to sell me oats at thirty-five 
cents per bushel; for the last oats you 
charged me seventy cents a bushel. I sup- 
pose the latter oats were twice as good as 
the former.” It helped the caviler to 
realize that the price of good teaching has 
gone up like the price of cereals and other 
marketable products. 

It is possible that some schools will not 
be better taught by reason of the advance 
of teachers’ salaries, but the tonic effect 
of the increase will be felt throughout the 
entire school system. It will necessitate an 
advance in districts in which domestics 
were earning better wages than those in 
charge of the schools. 

The legislatures of all the States have 
assumed that education is primarily an 
affair not of the municipality, but of the 
Commonwealth, and hence have never hes!- 
tated to enact any legislation which seemed 
to improve the public schools. Salaries are 
the last to advance, and those who live on 
a salary see hard times when the cost of 
living advances with the general prosperity 
of the country. Wages always rise before 
salaries, and the. State has a right to say 
how its appropriations shall be used. - If 
the schools do not improve under the mint 
mum salary law, the blame must be laid at 
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the door of those who select the teachers. 
The districts which send an expert, in the 
person of the superintendent, or principal, 
to select new teachers invariably have the 
best schools and get the best return for 
the money spent upon the schools. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. 


The courts of Philadelphia have declared 
the most essential features of the present 
Child Labor Law unconstitutional, and the 
Factory Inspector now issues a working 
certificate which does not require of the 
applicant ability to read and write. It is, 
therefore, important that the attendance 
oficers avail themselves of the new power 
vested in them by the amendments to the 
compulsory school law. The amendment in 
the Act of May 29, 1907, authorizes the at- 
tendance officer to enter any place, wherein 
any gainful occupation is carried on, to as- 
certain whether any children who should 
legally be at school are employed therein, 
and prescribes methods of procedure and 
penalties in case of violation of the law. 
The amendment contained in the Act of 
May 29, 1907, raises the age at which a 
pupil may quit school and go to work, to 
fourteen years. This new power has been 
used with good effect in Philadelphia, and 
the attendance officers throughout the State 
are urged to use this power of entering 


mines and factories to find the children who. 


go to work before attaining the legal age. 
The failure to reconcile the vaccination 
law with the compulsory school law leaves 
the attendance officer powerless, whenever 
the parents refuse to have their children 
vaccinated. Either vaccination should be 


made compulsory, or the State should make 


provision for the hundreds of children who 
are growing up in ignorance and illiteracy 
because their parents neglect or refuse to 
have them vaccinated. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 


Recently the teachers of France passed a 
resolution that hereafter they would ob- 
serve the 22d of February and the 18th of 
May. It is not difficult to see why the 
educators of the third French Republic 
should feel interested in Washington’s 
Birthday, but the reason for the observ- 
ance of the 18th of May is not clear to the 
average American until he is reminded of 
the fact that the First Peace Conference at 
the Hague met for the first time on May 18, 
1899. Since that day forty-five treaties 
have been made between various nations 
binding them hereafter to settle their dis- 
putes by international arbitration. The 
school can aid this peace movement by 
creating sentiment against the appeal to 
arms whenever a dispute arises with 
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another nation. All rulers hesitate to begin 
an unpopular war. Wars for spoils, for 
tribute, for the gratification of personal 
ambition, or for the purpose of territorial 
aggrandizement should be condemned by 
both teacher and pupil. The instruction in 
history should glorify the victories of peace 
above the victories of war. The pupil 
should be made to see that movements for 
the uplifting of humanity are of far more 
consequence than the shedding of blood and 
the winning of battles, either by land or by 
sea. That which makes life worth living is 
found not in the wearing of a uniform nor 
in the possession of martial glory, but in 
the personal relations which human beings 
sustain to one another and to their Maker. 

Not only should the 18th of May be ob- 
served as the anniversary of a day that 
marks an epoch in the peace movement, but 
history should be taught in such a way that 
the arts of peace will be magnified above 
the art of war, and that the pupil will write 
the name of the inventor, the artist, the 
philanthropist, the jurist, the educator and 
the statesman in the temple of fame in a 
place as conspicuous as that occupied by the 
victorious admiral, or the successfiil gen- 
eral. As soon as the teachers and pupils 
in the public schools fully realize that the 
farmer who teaches others how to select 
their seed-corn and thereby adds millions 
to the productions of the corn belt, is as 
great a benefactor as any officer that ever 
led an army to battle; that the woman who 
enters the hospital as a nurse displays as 
much heroism as the soldier that faces the 
cannon’s mouth, we shall have a_ public 
sentiment that will prevent the use of the 
army and the navy, except for police pur- 
poses, or for national defence. 


THE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 


The joint resolution for the appointment 
of an Educational Commission justifies a 
retrospective glance for the purpose of as- 
certaining the growth of the public school 
system and the progress of education in 
Pennsylvania. The following facts. are 
significant : 

1. In two decades the biennial appropria- 
tion for school purposes has risen from two 
million dollars to fifteen million dollars. 
From 1874 to 1887 the annual appropriation 
was one million dollars, which is the mini- 
mum specified by our State Constitution. 
In 1887 a half million was added for each 
of two years; and in 1889 another half mil- 
lion was added, making the amount two 
million dollars, which was distributed 
among the school districts during each of 
the two years 1890 and 1891. Five millions 
for school purposes were paid out of the 
State Treasury for the first time in 1892; 
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and the next legislature added a half million 
to enable the school boards to furnish free 
text-books and supplies to all pupils in the 
public schools, including high schools. In 
1907 the legislature for the first time in the 
history of the Commonwealth raised the 
annual appropriation to seven and a half 
million dollars. 

2. The first specific appropriation in aid 
of township high schools was made in 1901, 
amounting to the modest sum of twenty-five 
thousand dollars for each of two years. 
The legislature of 1907 set apart two hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand dollars in 
aid of township and borough high schools. 

3. In 1887 the average salary of male 
teachers was thirty-eight dollars and fifty- 
three cents, and of female teachers twenty- 
nine dollars and eighty-six cents. In 1906 
the corresponding amounts were fifty-four 
dollars and forty-six cents and thirty-nine 
dollars and ninety-eight cents. 

In 1903 a salary act was passed fixing the 
minimum salary at thirty-five dollars per 
month. In 1907 a minimum salary law was 
enacted, fixing fifty dollars per month as 
the lowest salary which can be paid to a 
teacher holding a professional or permanent 
certificate and an additional certificate of 
proficiency in teaching during two years, 
and forty dollars per month as the minimum 


which can be paid to a teacher lacking 


these qualifications. The State now comes 
to the rescue of the poorer districts by pay- 
ing the excess of these salaries above the 
salaries paid in 1906, 

4. In 1887 the total expenditures for 
school purposes were $10,129,732.94; in 
1906 they were $31,067,304.64. 

5. In 1887 the salaries of the teachers 
aggregated $5,878,749.78; in 1906, $15,796,- 
954-03. ; , 

6. To these evidences of progress in the 
expenditures for public education may be 
added the gradual lengthening of the 
school term. The Act of May 8, 1854, fixed 
the minimum term at four months, and 
so it continued for eighteen years. By the 
Act of April 9, 1872, it was extended to 
five months, and so it continued until 1887, 
when it was raised to six months, and since 
1899 it has been seven months. The 
average term in 1887 was 6.71 months; in 
1906 it was 8.16. These figures do not in- 
clude Philadelphia; including Philadelphia 
the average term was 8.40 months. More- 
over, an act fixing a definite school month 
of twenty days prevents the shortening of 
the term by counting holidays, or by the 
week of institute, or by some other con- 
tingency. 

7. Other evidences of growth, if not of 
progress, are found in the total attendance 
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of pupils and in the number of male and 
female teachers employed. 
1886. 1906. 

Total number of pupils... .928,624 1,225,388 
Average attendance 17 32 033,441 
Whole number of teachers. 23,822 33,449 
Male teachers 9,135 7,505 
Female teachers 687 Bs 

In this comparison, we should not ignore 
the fact that in 1887 there was no law mak- 
ing attendance at school compulsory; nor 
was there any law excluding unvaccinated 
children from public, private, parochial 
and Sunday schools. 

The Joint Resolution providing for the 
appointment of an Educational Commission 
is in itself an evidence of progress. It shows 
that in spite of the marvelous advancement 
of the last two decades, our legislature aims 
at still greater efficiency in the instruction 
of the children, and in the management of 
our public schools. Discontent always 
exists and may be traced to various causes. 
There are people in every community who 
are always dissatisfied with what they have, 
and who always want the other thing, even 
though they can not define clearly what the 
thing is which they want. Then there is 
another class whose children for some 
reason fail to keep up with the classes in 
the public schools. It matters not whether 
this failure is due to lack of talent, or to 


unfavorable influences in the home, or to 


bad companions upon the street, the school 
is blamed for everything that goes wrong 
in the development of the child. Some- 
times, and far too often, the failure is due 
to inefficient teachers, or to an ill-adjusted 
curriculum, or to some other defect in the 
administration of the school. The number 
of skilful teachers is not nearly so large as 
many suppose, and the child that does not 
have one really good teacher in its entire 
school career deserves pity as well as sym- 
pathy. Good schools cost money; and in 
many instances the child gets only that 
which the public is willing to pay for. 
Nevertheless, in the interest of the children 
who will shape the destinies of the re 
public, it is a patriotic duty to make the 
schools the very best which taxation, legis- 
lation, supervision and skilful teaching can 
secure. Out of the large number of per 
sons who were willing to serve as members 
of the Commission, Governor Stuart 
selected the following: Martin G. Brun- 
baugh, Superintendent of Schools of Phila- 
delphia; William Lauder, Riddlesburg, Pa.; 
John S. Rilling, Erie, Pa.; David B. Oliver, 
Allegheny, Pa.; James M. Coughlin, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa.; George M. Philips, West 
Chester, Pa. 

The law specifies that the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction shall be a member 0 
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the Commission. The Commission organ- 
ized in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion at Harrisburg on Thursday, September 
19, and resolved to invite suggestions from 
teachers, school superintendents and boards 
of school directors and others interested in 
education. It is hoped that the friends of 
our public schools will not hesitate to ex- 
press their views freely, frankly and fully 
to the members of the Commission. 
Respectfully submitted, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 


STATISTICAL STATEMENT. 


Relating to the Public Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania for the School Year Ending June 
3, 1907, Including Philadelphia. 


Number of districts in the state.. 2,573 
Number of schools 32,502 
Number of township high schools 300 
Number of graded schools 14,108 
Number of superintendents 156 
Number of male teachers 7,595 
Number of female teachers 25,854 
Whole number of teachers 33,449 
Whole number of directors 17,316 
Average salaries of male teachers, 

per month $54.49 
Average salaries of female teach- 

ers, per month $39.98 
Average length of school term in 

months 8.40 
Whole number of pupils 1,225,388 
Average number of pupils in daily 

attendance 933,441 
Cost of school houses, purchasing, - 

building, renting, etc $5,907,970.36 
Teachers’ wages $15,796,054.03 
Cost of school text-books $042,272.91 
Cost of school supplies other than 

text-books, including maps, 

globes, etc $676,281.21 
Fuel, contingencies, fees of collec- 

tors and other expenses $7,743,826.13 
Total expenditures $31,067,304.64 

egular appropriation to common 

schools for the school year end- 

ing June 3, 1907 
Appropriation for free tuition of 

students in state normal schools 

for school year ending June 2, 

1907 . $237,500.00 
Appropriation for township high 

schools $100,000.00 


$5,212,500.00 


Items Compared with those of the Preceding 
Year Ending June 4, 1907 Including 
Philadelphia. ; 
Increase in number of districts... I 
Ncrease in number of schools... 561 
crease in number of male teach- 
ers 279 


479 


ets, per month $1.30 
Ncrease in salary of female 
teachers, per month 


Cost of text-books 





Decrease in number of pupils.... 3,658 
Increase in teachers’ wages $655,301.57 
Decrease in cost of buildings, pur- 

chasing and renting $195,770.97 
Increase in cost of fuel, contin- 

gencies, debts and interest $261,005.79 


Condition of System, not Including Philadel- 
phia with Comparisons. ° 
Number of districts 
Increase 
Number of schools 
Increase 
Number of pupils 
Decrease 
Average daily attendance 
Increase 
Per cent. of attendance 


Average length of school term, 
in months 
Same as before 
Number of male teachers 
Decrease 
Number of female teachers 
’ Increase 
Whole number of teachers....... 


Average salary of male teachers, 
per month 
Increase 
Average salary of female teach- 
ers, per month 
Increase 
Cost of supplies other than text- 
books 
Increase 
Teachers’ wages 
Increase 
Fuel and contingencies 
Increase 
$735,504-34 
Decrease $26,768.99 
Purchasing, building and repair- 
ing houses 
Decrease 
Total expenditures 
Increase 
Average number of mills, levied 
for school purposes 
Increase 
Average number of mills levied 
for building purposes 
Increase .03 
Amount of tax levied $16,756,672.21 
Increase $774,701.48 


$4,306,677.81 


Philadelphia. 


Number of schools 
Number of male teachers........ 
Number of female teachers 
Average salary of male teachers, 

per month 
Average salary of female teach- 

ers, per month 
Number of pupils in school at end 

of year 170,582 
Average attendance 144,682 
Teachers’ wages $3,394,857-35 
Cost of grounds, buildings, rent- 

ing and repairing $1,601,292.55 
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Cost of text-books 

Cost of school supplies other than 
text-books 

Fuel and contingencies 

Total expenditures 


$64,974.59 
$138,138.53 
$5,816,203.49 


THE EVIL OF GAMBLING. 


CANCER ON MORAL LIFE OF COMMUNITY 


BY REV. CLIFFORD GRAY TWOMBLY. 
ET me read to you three short extracts 
from the recent speeches or writings, 
first, of a prominent Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church; second, of a prominent lawyer of 
New York, and third, of one of the staff 
of editors of one of our best magazines. 

The first is from the Bishop: “The ex- 
perience of civilization has shown that 
gambling is a vice so alarming, so danger- 
ous and deadening to character that Na- 
tions have been forced to limit or prohibit 
it; and yet people, women as well as men, 
who call themselves reputable people and of 
honorable standing, assume to themselves 
the rdle of a class privileged to break the 
law because they can afford to lose the 
money, as if that touched the question of 
the demoralizing effect of the vice upon 
themselves, or the influence of their ex- 
ample upon others.” 

The second is from the lawyer to college 
men: “ What I want to tell you you must 
do if you are to save yourselves and this 
country, is to avoid the pursuit of unearned 
wealth, the accumulation of easy money. 
The man who gets a dollar away from his 
neighbor without earning it, does himself 
an injury and the world a wrong.” (And 
as he goes on to say, the man is practically 
a thief, for he takes away from his neigh- 
bor that to which he has no moral right, 
even though it is by his neighbor’s immoral 
consent and agreement. ) 

The third extract is from the editor: 
“The vice which besets the American 
people from poorest to richest, from the 
most ignorant to the shrewdest, is the grow- 
ing epidemic of trying to get something for 
nothing, of making haste to be rich without 
earning. The gambling spirit is the pecu- 
liar danger of American life to-day. From 
the newsboys throwing dice upon the side- 
walk, to the fashionable men and women 
playing bridge whist in society; from the 
small clerks buying pools on horse races 
which they never even see, to the dashing 
investors and unfaithful cashiers taking a 
‘flyer’ in stocks, the same shameless lust of 
getting some one else’s property without 
rendering an equivalent, is the badge of all 
the gambling tribe. Already the evil is of 
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National magnitude, and it will increase in 
intensity and danger, unless there is a clear- 
ing up of the moral perceptions and an 
earnest counteracting effort. Men need 
better instruction, a revival of higher moral 
sentiment, an awakening to the enormous 
issues involved, and healthier views of what 
constitute true success and respectability.” 

But why is gambling so wrong and de- 
moralizing? When one comes to analyze 
the subject, one finds out quickly that it is 
difficult to say just why it is wrong, and 
that the matter must be settled upon some 
broad, general principles of Christian con- 
duct. Men who have felt the untold harm 
which gambling was doing in their com- 
munity, and who have felt compelled to 
do all they could to stop it, have yet, when 
they have sat down to think and write upon 
the subject, often felt themselves sorely 
perplexed to give a definite reason or to 
frame an argument which would convince 
any one who was not already convinced of 
the sin of it. 

I have known of teachers of schools send- 
ing about to different clergymen to ask 
them why gambling is wrong—I have re- 
ceived such request myself—that they 
might be able to teach their boys in a more 
- and reasonable way the great evil 
of it. ; 

‘But the only way in which this teaching 
can be done, and the matter thoroughly 
settled, is, I think, as I have already said, 
upon certain broad principles of noble and 
worthy Christian living. Let me try, then, 
to give an answer to the question from this 
standpoint, which will commend itself to 
your judgment. 

Gambling is wrong, I would say, in the 
first place, because it means the undermin- 
ing of honest effort, of sound work, and of 
solid character. No man makes a true suc- 
cess of life without earning that success by 
good, hard, faithful work, by patient toil, by 
brave endeavor, and acquired power. 
Gambling would make success in life de- 
pendent not upon genuine achievement and 
high enterprise, but upon chance, and luck, 
and good fortune. It would obtain the joys 
and fruits of life without work; it would 
get rich quickly, without the persevering 
toil. 

The two methods are radically different, 
and they have radically different results 
upon the man, and upon which of these two 
methods a man shall put his choice and 
dependence is a crucial question for him, 
for it affects his whole life’s work; it affects 
his views of life, his attitude towards God, 
his own sterling worth as a man. It affects 
the development of his heart and mind and 
soul, of his whole moral power beyond 
measure. It determines whether he shall 
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do solid work for the world or let others 
do it for him, solid intellectual work, solid 
business work, solid moral work; and be a 
solid man, or whether he will not. 

Wise parents will do all in their power to 
teach their children this difference. They 
will teach their children that their hope of 
successful and worthy achievement is in 
good, hard, faithful work, in the fear of 
God, and not in lucky chance which be- 
littles labor, and scorns it, but is really 
afraid of it. But gambling would teach 
exactly this opposite way of life. Gambling 
would teach a boy that he can gain all the 
real fruits of life without working for 
them; that long and patient and persevering 
labor is a useless bore, an unnecessary evil, 
a bar to happiness, when it is really the 
only way to life and power and happiness 
in the end. 

Gambling would hold out before him an 
easy way of acquiring money, for example, 
without having to earn it. Gambling would 
say to him, “ What is the use of working 
hard for an hour to earn ten cents, when it 
can be won in a moment by a throw of the 
dice, or a deal of the cards, or by a lucky 
bet, from a fellow comrade?” 

Moreover, the temptation to adopt more 
and more the gambling method of life, after 


it is once begun, is intensified by the con- - 


stant unhealthy excitement that goes with 
it, the excitement of gaining or losing in a 
few moments what has distinct value for 
human welfare; while the method of long 
and hard and patient labor often seems dull 
and wearisome and monotonous and uncer- 
tain; and yet the one method means the un- 
dermining of all the true foundation of 
genuine success, and is fatal to manhood 
and power; and the other method means as 
certainly a growing consciousness of the 
contentment and _ satisfaction of real 
achievement and more abundant life, of joy 
that lasts and grows and in the end far out- 
strips all other joy. The one method of 
seeking success in life means an unhealthy 
fever and excitement which soon burns out 
the man’s store of strength, mental and 
moral, and makes healthy work or amuse- 
ment a bore; the other method means the 
healthy and vigorous excitement of genuine 
accomplishment which acts as a stimulus to 
all his powers and capacities. 

A second and still greater reason why 
gambling is wrong is because it is directly 
opposed to the great law of Christian ser- 
vice. “ Love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bor”; but gambling distinctly worketh ill 
to his neighbor. It takes away money from 
another man on the throw of the dice or the 
turn of the card, even though skill be com- 
bined with chance, and even though the 
other man be willing; it allows another 





man to pay over his property to one, which 
one has not earned, and for which one gives 
him no adequate return. This is not God’s 
work for man, nor the work of Christian 
love to one’s neighbor. Gambling uses 
chance (combined with skill, it may be, in 
some measure) to another’s hurt. This 
ditectly violates the law of Christian ser- 
vice, for the Christian man seeks not the 
damage, but the good of his neighbor, and 
he refuses to receive any unearned gain 
which means another’s loss. 

“ But,” some one says, “in gambling the 
other party consents to the arrangement, 
and is willing to risk losing, and to give up 
his money if he does lose. There is mutual 
agreement in the matter.” Of course there 
is, or there could be no gambling. But the 
fact remains that it is just as much a sin 
whether the other party consents to it or 
not. Have you any right to take away 
another’s honor because the other consents 
to it? 

Gambling then is wrong not only (1) be- 
cause it undermines the great principle of 
honest effort, sound work, and solid char- 
acter; but also (2) because it goes directly 
contrary to the great law of Christian ser- 
vice, making one’s own gain dependent upon 
another’s loss, and violating the trust of 
God. 

But now that we have established, as I 
hope, these great principles underlying the 
matter, let us turn to some concrete illus- 
trations, which may concern such a com- 
munity as this in which we live. Here at 
once we enter a field where there will be 
difficult questions to answer, and some fine 
distinctions to make—and yet I think that 
if we will keep these principles which show 
gambling to be wrong clearly before us, and 
will apply them fearlessly, whether they suit 
our own pleasure or not, because we want 
above all things to find out what is right, we 
shall be the gainers for an honest considera- 
tion of the subject. 

In the first place, there is the matter of 
playing a friendly game of cards with one’s 
neighbor for money. But some one may 
say, “It is only for five-cent pieces; what 
is the harm?” The answer is, “ Would he 
play for stones or pebbles?” No! Why 
not? Because the value of the money 
comes into the case, and lends a special in- 
terest to the game. And when a man wins 
he wins something away from his neighbor 
and fellowman which has distinct value as 
a medium of exchange, no matter if it is 
only the amount of a car-fare—something 
which has distinct worth for human wel- 
fare. And this is what gives the unhealthy 
excitement to the play. He wins the stake 
not by honest labor and sound work, but by 
the easy way of luck or chance, or of 
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taking advantage of the lack of skill of his 
fellowman. And he takes it away from his 
neighbor, to his neighbor’s loss, with no 
equivalent return to him of any abiding 
kind, but with only a wrong method of life 
and false excitement encouraged. And yet, 
strange to say, people will sometimes take 
from others what they have won by chance, 
when they would feel it beneath their sense 
of dignity and self-respect to take it as a 
gift of money out and out, which might be 
a perfectly honorable thing to do. They 
would conceal the wrong of gambling by a 
false code of honor and right. Does the 
turn of a card give a man the right to 
money if he did not have it before? Does 
the turn of a card establish his proper 
dignity and self-respect and manhood, even 
though he may have superficially agreed 
that it shall be so? Are his dignity and 
self-respect and manhood worth only the 
turn of a card? 

What some charity-whists seem prac- 
tically to amount to is this: Women pay so 
much not only for the charity, but for the 
chance to come into the play and compete 
for the prizes, which are often worth from 
three to ten times as much as the entrance 
fee. “But,” some one objects, “they do 
not play for the prizes, they play for the 
pleasure of playing, and for the cause; the 
prizes are only a secondary matter.” Very 
well, if the prizes are of no intrinsic worth, 
a matter of indifference, simply mementoes 
of the occasion given by the hostess or 
patronesses, of if they are of less value than 
the entrance fee, well and good, there is 
nothing objectionable there. But is that 
always the case? 

It is a characteristic excuse for many of 
the sins of to-day, that if only the people 
from whom money is taken are many 
enough, it does not matter. Or again, if 
one does not know from whom exactly one 
wins the money, one need not worry. The 
public at large are legitimate prey; gam- 
bling in stocks, on margins, they think, is 
all right, for the funds, the gains and losses, 
come out of the general public. Men used 
to know against whom they sinned, but in 
the complexity of modern life, it is simply 
against the public, and the public are so 
many and so indefinite that it does not 
count. But God sees and knows just the 
same, and God sees and knows just who 
are the public, and just who are the ones 
who suffer by another’s illegitimate gain; 
and some day the winners also will know 
from whom they have taken away their 
property—widows, it may be, and orphans, 
and poor workingmen. 

Let me put it in another way: Suppose 
some boys or young men get together in a 
room and gather around a table to play a 
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game of cards, and put in five cents apiece 
in a pile in the middle of the table, and the 
winner takes the amount away from the 
others. The mothers of the boys hear of 
their gambling, and are shocked by it. But 
the next week those same mothers go toa 
charity-whist of the sort which I have been 
describing, and instead of a pile of money 
in the center of their table, the pile of 
money is converted into silver prizes, for 
which they have all contributed, and they 
play for them. What is the difference? 
There is no real difference! Any one with 
a grain of clear conscience can see that; 
and if such a mother wishes to stop her 
boy from gambling, she must first stop 
gambling herself. Mothers do these little 
things and others like them, which seem so 
little evil as to make no difference, and then 
wonder why their boys go wrong; but I 
know of cases now where it seems as if I 
could trace the whole process straight back 
to just such things as these; and all gam- 
bling begins in these little ways. 

Athletes’ prizes also come under a very 
different category. They are simply tokens 
of honorable achievement, generally of 
little intrinsic worth, but of great value as 
keepsakes, representing accomplishment. 
Athletes would compete in _ honorable 
rivalry for the sake of the sport,: for the 
honor of the contest or the college, whether 
there were prizes or not. They are not 
putting up their own property as a stake, 
and then gambling for it, on a turn of the 
card, or throw of the dice, or a lucky 
chance. They are competing with each 
other in honorable competition for the good 
of both parties concerned, and for the glory 
of honorable victory. And the prizes have 
nothing to do with the competition except 
as a mark of accomplishment. 

The best revolver shot in Rhode Island 
showed me’ with great pride last year all 
the medals which he had won; they were 
of scarcely any intrinsic value; I was sur- 
prised at their smallness; they were not 
larger than a fifty-cent piece; yet to him 
they were of great value, because they stood 
for honorable achievement. 

On the other hand, when we come to 
betting upon the result of an athletic con- 
test we come again at once to the same 
great evil of gambling. This is distinctly 
winning your neighbor’s money on chance. 
Or, if you think that you have a sure thing 
of it when you make your bet, it is all the 
worse. 

And so again, if it is the question of 
your own and another’s car-fare, or entef- 
tainment, why gamble to see who will pay? 
A very little thing, you say—you wou 
never think of it again, it is too small to 
talk about; and of course if you both are 
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really equally anxious to be host, and simply 
draw lots to settle it, that may be a harm- 
less thing; but, otherwise, why bring the 
element of chance into such an act with an 
acquaintance? It is not that you care so 
much perhaps for your five cents or your 
twenty-five cents, but it is that it puts a 
man on the wrong side of the line. It is 
just as much an. act of stealing to steal ten 
cents as it is to steal a hundred. It is just 
as much gambling for five cents as for 
fifty. Moreover, what is a small amount 
to you may not be so small to another—to 
your boy, for example. If one gamble with 
your friend for twenty-five cents, which 
seems almost too small a thing to mention, 
why should not your boy gamble with his 
friend for five cents, which may not be so 
small an amount to him, but all he has? It 
is not a small matter for him to form a 
judgment that such an action is harmless; 
or for him to form a habit of that kind of 
excitement; and human nature, being what 
it is, is not content, you may be sure, with 
stopping at five cents; such excitement 
tends to demand ever more and more. 

It is the great influence of the thing that 
is dangerous, the false view of life, and of 
Christian love and service to one’s fellow- 
men, the false habits to which it leads; and 
there is a line between what is right and 
what is wrong here, and it is most im- 
portant for you, is it not, to be on the right 
side of the line? 

And where will you draw the line unless 
at the very beginning? And where does 
gambling become wrong unless at the very 
beginning? You play for five cents, ten 
cents, twenty cents, fifty cents, one dollar, 
five dollars, one hundred dollars; which is ‘ 
wrong? Where you cannot afford to pay? 
Where your neighbor cannot afford to pay? 
No! The minute you take a cent from him 
which is not rightly yours the wrong 
begins ! 

How gambling grows! Presently you 
gamble a little in stock margins, if you have 
a good chance, without ever handling or 
having the money. Why not? Why is 
that different from gambling in cards, or 
on the race-track, or at athletic games, or 
anywhere else? You win, and the value of 
honest work is inevitably changed to you, 
honest ways of earning money seem slow 
and dull and tedious, and if you are in a 
tight place you will try it again; so the® 
character is hurt, the moral sense is 
deadened, and the tone of life is lowered; 
and so it goes on in some cases even to 
embezzlement and theft; but the harm is 
being done, whether it proceeds to em- 
bezzlement and theft or not. Life is being 
de-spiritualized, its finer qualities blighted, 
and love to neighbor is lost. 
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The passion of gambling, as we cannot 
but know when we stop to think of all the 
business failures and defalcations, all the 
undermining of manhood and morals which 
are due to it, all the destruction of noble 
youth and its finer aspirations, is one of 
the great evils of the world to-day, which, 
in many and various forms, opposes and 
combats the setting up of the Kingdom of 
God among men. Even the State recog- 
nizes the great evil of it, as we have seen, 
and, though it is a distinctly moral matter, 
laws are enacted against it to keep men 
from its insidious corruption, and the fool 
from his folly. 

It is a fair way of deciding difficult ques- 
tions by asking, “ Would Christ do it?” 
Can you imagine Christ playing for money? 
Can you imagine Him taking money out of 
his neighbor’s pocket’ by this process of 
chance, even if His neighbor agreed to risk 
the loss? Ah! but you say Christ is dif- 
ferent, of course He would not! Christ 
was every inch a man; if He would not do 
this, no man who wants likewise to be every 
inch a man, in the same true sense of the 
word, will do it, either; no man who wants 
to be true to himself, to his friends’ best 
good, and, to the will of his God; no man 
who wants to keep his conscience clear and 
free to pray. 


STANDARD PSYCHOLOGY: II. 








DR. EDWARD BROOKS, PHILA. 
Late Superintendent Public Schools, Philadelphia, 





Sag three principal schemes of psy- 

chological doctrine are those which 
have been called Standard Psychology, 
Physiological Psychology and Herbartian 
Psychology. The name standard as ap- 
plied to psychology, is not claimed to be the 
best that could be selected, but is only used 
to distinguish that particular scheme until 
a better term is suggested. A more ac- 
curate term would be mind psychology as 
distinguished from brain psychology, but 
that would be objectionable on the ground 
of tautology, as mind and Psyche, the root 
word of psychology, are so nearly identical 
in meaning. In this paper I shall, there- 
fore, use the term standard psychology and 
endeavor to state its fundamental assump- 
tions and doctrines. 

Standard psychology assumes the mind as 
the subject of study. As physiology may 
be defined as the study of the functions of 
the body, so psychology (standard psy- 
chology) may be defined as the study of 
the functions of the mind. It does not pre- 
tend to define the mind in the sense of say- 
ing what it is or of what it is composed; 
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but merely assumes it as the source of 
mental states and actions. The different 
forms of mental action are observed and 
classified, and the mind, for want of a more 
scientific definition, is sometimes defined in 
respect to these forms of action. Thus all 
mental action has been classified by nearly 
all modern thinkers under the three heads 
of thinking, feeling and willing, and the 
definition given by means of these functions 
is—“‘ The Mind is that which thinks, feels 
and wills.” In this assumption of the mind 
as the subject of investigation, standard 
psychology differs from both physiological 
‘ and Herbartian psychology. 

Standard psychology assumes that the 
different forms of mental action may be 
compared and classified, and that when they 
are thus classified it is not only convenient 
but scientific to distinguish these different 
forms by appropriate names; as perception, 
memory, imagination, etc. It further holds 
that it is not only convenient but scientific 
to include these several different forms of 
activity under a general name, and has 
chosen the term faculty for this purpose. 
It thus speaks of the faculties of the mind, 
meaning its different forms of action, or 
more accurately, the mind’s power or 
capacity for these different forms of ac- 
tivity. While the term power or capacity 
does not fully express this idea, there is 
no other word that I know of that does 
express it with entire satisfaction. The 
mind has the capacity to remember, to 
imagine, to reason, etc., and these functions 
of the mind, or the capacities for these 
functions, are called “mental faculties.” 
So we say a mental faculty is a capacity for 
a distinct form of mental action. This as- 
sumption of mental faculties is funda- 
mentally different from the assumptions of 
the other two systems, but not always from 
their practise, as they are compelled at 
times to use these terms of standard psy- 
chology. 

This assumption of mental faculties, 
while a great convenience in nomenclature, 
tequires that care be exercised so that a 
mental faculty is not regarded as a part of 
the mind, as a blade is a part of a knife. 
The mind is not an entity made up of parts, 
but is single and one. The mind is a 
spiritual unity with many capacities, but 
with oneness of personality. It is not one 
part of the mind that thinks, another part 
that feels, anl still another part that wills; 
but the whole mind, so to speak, is engaged 
in each one of these different forms of 
mental action. It is the same ego that per- 
ceives, remembers, reasons, etc. To it may 
be applied, with especial propriety, the 
motto, E Pluribus Unum. 

Standard psychology assumes that the 
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mind has the power of associating and com- 
paring ideas, of perceiving their similarities 
and differences, of asserting these agree- 
ments and differences and thus forming 
judgments; as, “Iron is a metal,” “A tree is 
not an animal,” etc. It assumes also that 
the mind can compare the statements of 
two different propositions and thereby de- 
duce a new proposition; as, “Plato is a 
man; man is mortal; hence Plato is mor- 
tal”; or AA=AB; but AB=—(DC; 
therefore AA=OC. 

It holds, in distinction from the other 
schemes of psychology, that these com- 
parisons are made by the mind itself; and 
that these truths are discovered by the 
mind’s action rather than being forced into 
the consciousness by some action either of 
nerve tissue or of ideas independent of the 
action of the mind. This assumption is 
contradictory to the doctrines held by the 
other two schemes of psychology, as will 
be shown in the chapters on those subjects, 

Standard psychology assumes that the 
mind has the power of perceiving super- 
sensual and intuitive ideas and truths— 
ideas and truths not furnished by the senses 
nor elaborated by the understanding. 
Among these ideas are those of space, time, 
number, truth, beauty, the right, etc.; and 
among the intuitive truths are certain first 
truths usually called self-evident truths or 
axioms. These ideas, it may be seen, are 
not sense perceptions since all perceptions 
through the senses have some shape or color, 
etc., as a horse, a rose, etc.; while no color 
or form attaches to the ideas of time, num- 
ber, truth, the right, etc. Among the in- 
tuitive truths may be mentioned the axioms 
of mathematics, as “a straight line is the 
shortest distance from one point to 
another,” “things equal to the same thing 
are equal to one another,” etc. These 
statements admit of no proof; the mind 
knows that they are true, and that there are 
and can be no exceptions to them. The 
other two systems hold different views in 
respect to these intuitive ideas and truths, 
as will be shown hereafter. 

The greatest difference between standard 
psychology and the other two systems 1s 
found in the doctrine of the will. Standard 
psychology assumes that man has the power 
of choosing among alternatives and of 
putting forth volitions in accordance with 
his choice. Thus three objects, as a peach, 
a pear and an apple, stand before the mind, 
and we can select any one of these that we 
may prefer; or the objects may be a sense 
of duty, a desire for worldly gain, or 4 
physical gratification; and contemplating 
these three objects a man may choose any 
one of them that he prefers, and will to act 
accordingly. 
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These objects are often called “ motives,” 
and they are often incorrectly said to “ in- 
cline” the mind; but the motive is purely 
subjective, a mental fact; and the inclina- 
tion is in the mind and not in the objects; 
it is the mind which inclines toward the 
objects and not the objects that incline the 
mind. Two men may choose differently 
among the same objects, but each man 
chooses freely in accordance with his own 
taste or character. There is no extraneous 
force that compels him to make the choice 
which he does make; the force is in and of 
himself, and by means of this force he 
makes his selection and puts forth the ex- 
ecutive volition. The mind is not the slave 
of ideas, as physiological psychology 
teaches, but can control its ideas and choose 
freely among them. This conception of the 
will, which I thought best to explain some- 
what in- detail, is entirely different from 
that of the other two systems. 

The above are the principal assumptions 
in which standard psychology differs from 
the other two systems named. While there 
are other specific and important differ- 
ences, those here named are regarded as 
characteristic and fundamental. It should 
be said that there are some differences in 
minor points among those who hold to the 
general doctrines of standard psychology; 
but most of these are verbal rather than 
real. The greatest difference among stand- 
ard psychologists will probably be found in 
respect to intuition and the will; but most 
of them will, I believe, give their general 
sanction to the above statement of these 
mental functions or faculties. 

For a further elucidation of the nature of 
standard psychology it should be stated* 
how the data of this system are obtained. 
First, a knowledge of the mind may be ob- 
tained by the observation of our own mental 
states and actions as revealed in con- 
sciousness—that is by what is called “in- 
trospection.” Second, the mind can be 
studied by observing the mental manifesta- 
tions of other minds, since the words and 
actions of mankind reveal the nature of the 
unseen spiritual forces that move to speech 
and action. Third, the mind may be 
studied in its products as revealed in litera- 
ture and science; for everything expressed 
in language was first a product of the mind, 
and in these products we may catch a 
glimpse of the nature of that unseen force 
which has wrought with much marvellous 
skill and power. Fourth, some of the facts 
of psychology may be obtained by experi- 
ment; that is by intentionally inciting one’s 
own mind or the minds of others into spe- 
cial forms of activity, and then observing 
the results. Thus children may be tested 
im respect to their powers of attention, 
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memory, imagination, etc.; or tests may be 
made to determine the relative powers of 
boys and girls in respect to certain branches 
of study, as language, arithmetic, history, 
etc.; or by a series of questions, the 
thoughts, aspirations, moral and religious 
views of children may be more or less fully 
obtained. Such investigations, however, 
while seemingly scientific, have so far 
served but little purpose beyond that of 
entertaining a popular audience by the 
uniqueness and naivete of the replies. 

The most practical way for a young stu- 
dent to study psychology is to read a good 
text-book on the subject and compare the 
statements of the book with the observation 
of his own mental processes as revealed in 
consciousness and also with the products 
of the mind as revealed in science and 
literature. In my next paper I propose to 
show the assumptions and teachings of 
physiological psychology. 


DEEPS OF THE HUMAN SOUL. 





BY J. BRIERLEY. 


MopERN materialism is but an eddy upon 
the surface of an overwhelming human 
consciousness to the contrary. 

A developed man finds in himself some- 
thing deeper than the machine that ticks in 
the brain, that calculates and memorizes, 
that learns the tricks in trade or diplomacy, 
and cleverly practises them. A developed 
man finds something within him that relates 
him to the Infinite; which feels and suffers; 
which wills and aspires; and is the seat of 
moral judgment. 

Everybody recognizes this as a part of 
himself, but few indeed realize what may 
be made of it. To a generation which has 
forgotten for the time to study the past, and 
to read the world’s greatest books, it is dif- 
ficult to give an idea of what the human 
soul has really grown to, in those who have 
given it a chance. 

In the lives of the noble saints of the 
earth we learn the possibilities of the 
grown-up soul: the annihilation in it of the 
lower desires, anid the full set of its deter- 
mination upon the highest, purest things; its 
power of vision, by which it has an appre- 
hension of God which nothing can shake, 
and a sense of the spiritual world which 
makes it grandly indifferent to the condi- 
tions of its earthly lot; its power of in- 
fluence, such that through its commonest 
words and acts thrill mysterious forces that 
shake and inspire the hearts of men; and 
its power of enjoyment, drawn from sources 
which the world cannot dry up, which 
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reaches at times an intensity that trans- 
cends the limits of expression. 

Unless the world’s best‘men and women 
have been its greatest liars, these experi- 
ences have, in differing degrees, been com- 
mon to them all. 


~~ 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING.* 





BY CHARLES LOSE. 


T has been well said that “ The school- 
house is an infallible index of the com- 
munity in which it is located. It stands at 
once a monument and a history of the mis- 
takes or successes, the ignorance or wisdom, 
the poverty or opulence, the parsimony or 
generosity of the people who have erected 
and maintained it. It teaches not alone a 
lesson in architecture but lessons in sanita- 
tion, in engineering, in esthetics, and in 
pedagogy. From the schoolroom furnish- 
ings and devices for teaching to the finish- 
ing touches of the exterior it is a composite 
resultant of the work of the teacher, super- 
intendent, school director, engineer, and 
architect.” 

The school population of the United 
States, now numbering nearly 18,000,000 
pupils, increases at the rate of 250,000 
pupils a year. To provide for this increase 
and to replace antiquated and timeworn 
structures with those that are new and up 
to date $60,000,000 are being expended 
yearly for school buildings. To insure the 
convenience and the best work of the 
teacher and the comfort, health and happi- 
ness of the child at school the highest 
knowledge and skill are being invoked in 
the erection of these buildings and the 
maximum expense incurred. 

For shelter and adequate space, for light, 
for warmth and ventilation, for interior 
furnishings and appliances, and for beauty, 
the modern public school building is un- 
surpassed by any other building erected for 
public purposes. Large covered portals, 
entered at grade through doors that open 
outward, furnish a safe and_ sheltered 
means of ingress and egress to scores of 
hurrying feet. A high, light, and dry base- 
ment with cement floors provides rooms for 
some forms of manual training, for play 
in inclement weather, and for warm and 
sanitary closets, so planned as to secure 
the greatest privacy. Doors that close 
automatically, windows with nearly air 
tight casings, and fresh air ducts opening 
into the school rooms near the ceiling shield 





* Address delivered by Supt. Chas. Lose at 
laying of corner stone of public school building 
in Williamsport, Pa., November 9, 1907. 
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teachers and pupils against “cold drafts 
that may slay like a sword.” Iron stair- 
cases, steel beams, brick arches, and cement 
filling insure the building and its inmates 
against serious disaster from fire. Wide 
corridors and broad double stairways, form- 
ing a safe and convenient passage to groups 
of marching children, lead to school rooms 
with ample floor space and high ceilings, 
Large, light, well ventilated cloak rooms, 
so fitted as to permit the complete separa- 
tion and airing of pupils wraps and so con- 
nected with the schoolroom as to facilitate 
the movement of children at the opening 
and the close of each session, make possible 
the proper disposal of clothing with the 
least confusion and in the shortest space 
of time. An auditorium large enough to 
seat comfortably the patrons of the ward or 
school district, provides a place for lectures, 
musical performances, parents’ meetings, 
and school entertainments, thus greatly ex- 
tending the work and influence of the school 
along lines of general culture and mind 
improvement. And, finally, offices, toilet 
rooms, closets and storage apartments 
occupying the otherwise unused corners of 
the building, economize space and add to 
the completeness of the building. 

The massing at the rear and the left of 
the school of large windows, whose. square 
tops reach the ceiling and whose shades 
may be so adjusted as to control the light 
during all the hours of the day, banishes 
shadows and cross lights and makes the 
school the best lighted room to be found 
anywhere. This flood of light reflected 
from properly tinted walls helps to drive 
away dirt and disease, makes the rooms 
bright and cheerful, and aids to a large ex- 
tent in creating in the school that whole- 
some atmosphere in which the best that is 
in children is awakened and encouraged to 
grow. 

The cost of the heating and ventilating 
plant of the modern school building exceeds 
one-eighth of the entire cost of the build- 
ing. This plant is so thoroughly efficient 
that the temperature of the rooms needs not 
vary two degrees from the proper tempera- 
ture during the entire day, while the air of 
each room may be completely renewed every 
eight minutes with all doors and windows 
closed. The foul, overheated, expired: air, 
saturated with moisturé, formerly so com- 
mon in school rooms is practically unknown 
to city school children of the present gen- 
eration. Schoolroom air, so long as syn- 
onym for all that was undesirable, is now 
superior to the air of the public hall, the 
church, and even of the home itself. And 
with this large supply of fresh air, con- 
taining the right amount of water vapor 
and warmed to the proper temperature 1n- 
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stead of the scant supply of vitiated air, 
there has come for the pupil more progress 
with less fatigue and for the teacher better 
discipline with less effort and for both 
greater comfort, more vigorous health, and 
a fuller enjoyment of the exercises of the 
school. 

The furnishings and appliances of the 
modern school show adaptability for pur- 
pose in every detail. Rounded corners, 
polished surfaces, and oiled floors prevent 
the accumulation of dust. Individual, ad- 
justable seats and desks fill the middle of 
the schoolroom and make possible long 
periods of study with the least weariness 
or tendency to bad posture. Slate boards 
with woven wire covered chalk troughs 
occupy the clear spaces on two and some- 
times three sides of the room at such a 
height as to be within easy reach of the 
smallest . pupils. Electric or other arti- 
ficial light, advantageously placed make it 
possible to continue the work of the day 
schools with evening classes. Drinking 
fountains, throwing continuously a stream 
of fresh water remove the danger of con- 
tagion communicated by cups used by many 
mouths. Numerous cases for the books, 
materials and specimens now so freely used 
in teaching, and many devices for the ready 
display of maps, charts, globes and speci- 
men work of pupils increase the efficiency 
of the teacher and the progress of the 
learner. The apparatus and the furniture 
of the schoolroom of to-day are as truly 
the outcome of study, skill and experience 
as are the instruments of the surgeon, the 
tools of the mechanic, or the machinery of 
the manufacturer. 

All thoughtful persons agree on the edu-~ 
cational value of attractive surroundings. 
“Tt is easier to enforce habits of neatness 
and order among objects whose taste and 
value make them worthy of care than amid 
that parsimony of apparatus whose very 
pitiful meanness operates as a temptation to 
waste and to destroy.” Communities at- 
tempting to raise the standard of education 
have succeeded through an improvement of 
school grounds and a liberal adornment of 
buildings. And so the modern school build- 
ing that has undergone “ architectural treat- 
ment for esthetic purposes ” is set in large, 
high, dry grounds which are over-shadowed 
with trees, embellished with flowers and 
shrubbery, and divided by stone or graveled 
walks. Inside the building, the tinted walls 
of corridors and school rooms are deco- 
rated with good copies of the great pictures 
of the world, simply framed and suspended 
from an ornamental picture moulding. 
Plaster casts, a blooming plant or two and 
a few other objects intended to create an 
interest in beautiful things, furnish the 
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children with those surroundings among 
which it is good for them to pass the hours 
of their school days. 

Is it just and proper to tax a whole com- 
munity heavily to provide safe, sanitary, 
commodious and beautiful school buildings 
for the children of all classes? This ques- 
tion is being answered in the affirmative by 
nearly every city in this broad land. While 
it is true that the child is educated by the 
home, by society, and by the experiences of 
life, yet it must ever be kept in mind that 
the school will always demand the largest 
share of attention because it “alone is 
amenable to direction and control.” “Its 
resources are directed fully and of set pur- 
pose to the sole end of amplifying and 
directing the child’s thought and fashion- 
ing his character. All its energies are 
planned with the child’s present needs and 
capacities and future well-being in view. 
The school is then, par excellence, the in- 
strument of education in modern society.” 
In the education of the home, be it good or 
bad, the same methods are employed genera- 
tion after generation. The training of 
society, and the lessons of life’s experiences, 
while profound in their influence, possess 
so little stability that their results can 
never be predicted with certainty. But 
the constant aim of the school, as Pro- 
fessor Hanus says, is “ to nourish the mind 
of the child through the course of study, 
and provide the opportunity for the exer- 
cise of all his powers, mental, moral, 
esthetic, manual or constructive, through 
good instruction and wise discipline.” And 
it is this constant aim, these unremitting 
efforts of teachers, this continuous direc- 
tion of officers, and this incessant study of 
educators to improve ways and means that 
make the school the steady and important 
factor in this great work of education. 

The schools that will occupy the build- 
ing of which this corner-stone is being laid 
to-day with such impressive ceremonies are 
expected to educate the child, advance the 
interests of the community, and, when 
multiplied by the half a million that repre- 
sents the number of schools of the country, 
influence the future of the race. Five thou- 
sand boys and girls will receive their ele- 
mentary education in this building. Here 
they will not only be taught to read and 
write and cipher, to express themselves in 
correct English, to know the history and 
the institutions of their own country and 
the geography of the world, to become ac- 
quainted with the structure of their bodies 
and the laws of health, to appreciate the 
good and beautiful in art, music and 
literature; but here they will also practise 
the virtues of industry, neatness, regularity, 
promptness, obedience and truthfulness, and 
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learn to control themselves through a desire 
for knowledge, self-control and future good, 
and a sense of honor, fight and duty. 

Three generations of men and women 
will pass through these halls. Grand- 
parents, parents and children may succes- 
sively enter the same rooms and occupy the 
same seats. And on each generation the 
schools will impress their lessons of good 
and useful living. They will, as far as in 
them lies, make these persons socially effi- 
cient individuals, “able each to earn his 
livelihood either in a productive employ- 
ment or in an employment where his energy 
will be ultimately if not directly turned 
into a productive channel, respecting the 
rights of others and sacrificing his own 
pleasure where this interferes with the pro- 
ductive efforts of his fellows, and lending 
his energy consciously and persistently to 
that further differentiation and integration 
of social forces which is everywhere syno- 
nymous with progress.” Through the work 
and influence of these schools this com- 
munity will grow in knowledge and culture, 
increase in productive ability, and attain to 
a higher standard in social and civic duty. 

That it is through the school that the 
future of the race can be influenced with 
the greatest certainty has been proved by 
history. It is said that the formal memori- 
tor drills of the Chinese schools and school- 
masters have given their characteristic 
features to the non-progressive ideals of the 
race; that the attention given to classical 
instruction in the schools of England to the 
neglect of scientific learning has seriously 
affected her commercial supremacy and in- 
dustrial prestige; that the political and 
social disintegration that threatened Ger- 
many at the close of the Napoleonic wars 
was averted by Pestalozzi’s scheme of 
universal education so that when Von 
Moltke received the capitulation of Paris 
at the close of the Franco-Prussian war, 
he gave the credit for the triumph to the 
schoolmaster; and that the policy of the 
Japanese government towards its system of 
formal education has been so wise and 
liberal that almost in a generation the char- 
acter of the race has been transformed. 
The public schools of the United States are 
the only agency that can transform the 
myriads of children that annually invade our 
shores from all the countries of Europe into 
intelligent and loyal Americans. Some of 
our great national evils are being cured 
not by pulpit, press and political platform, 
but by the teaching of the schools. 

If, then, the formal education of the 
child, the progress of society and the ad- 
vancement of the race is so largely de- 
pendent on the work of the schools, is it 
not only wise but necessary that the en- 
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vironment of the child at school shall be 
everything that taste may choose, wisdom 
suggest, skill construct, and the district 
afford? Since environment and not hered- 
ity is the great factor in a child’s education 
can school buildings and surroundings be 
too good or too beautiful? To these ques- 
tions there can be but one answer. Fine 
streets, beautiful dwellings, magnificent 
public buildings and parks, costly churches, 
efficient fire and police departments, may 
contribute much to the moral and spiritual 
welfare, the convenience, the safety and 
the pride of the citizens of Williams- 
port; but the proper education of the 
children from the lowest primary grade 
through the High School is a vital matter 
in the development of our city and the 
future of our people. The poet has ex- 
pressed for all time this great truth: 


“What constitutes a state? 

Not high-raised battlement or laboured mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate; 

Not cities proud, with spires and _ turrets 

crowned ; 

No—men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude.” 





READING THE LATIN. 


HEN Polonius asked Hamlet what he 

was reading, the prince’s baffling 

reply was, “ Words, words, words,” a reply 

which very fitly describes much of the 

reading of the original which takes place 

in our Latin classes. Too often the words 

are simply pronounced in order without any 

variation of force and inflection such as the 

same readers would naturally use if the 
passage were in English. 

The difference lies in the fact that in the 
latter instance they are truly reading, while 
in the former they are merely pronouncing 
words, and too often with no higher aim 
than correct pronunciation. In their effort 
to secure this they fix their attention upon 
the words themselves, giving no thought to 
their meaning until expressed in an Eng- 
lish translation. Such reading is almost 
worse than useless, for the value of the 
drill in pronunciation is fully offset by the 
mechanical repetition. 

Reading Latin, just as reading English, 
is a thought process. It is thinking Latin, 
not in a roundabout way through the 
medium of an English vocabulary, but in 
the Latin words themselves as fast as they 
become familiar to the learner. When 
once the student grasps this idea, and 
realizes that the thought is the primary in- 
terest in his Cesar or his Cicero, the Latin 
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ceases to be to him a dead language. It 
cannot be a dead language, for it expresses 
thought, and thought is the soul of lan- 

age. The more therefore that the 
teacher of Latin can do to help his pupils 
to grasp the writer’s thought in its orig- 
inal expression, the more he can help them 
not only as students of Latin but as in- 
telligent readers and thinkers in any lan- 
guage. 

There are many ways of giving this help, 
and each teacher chooses those best adapted 
to his own classes. One which we all use 
is the reading of the text of the. prepared 
lesson. In this the test of excellence should 
be just what we would make it in a similar 
passage of English, the correct interpreta- 
tion of the thought in oral expression. To 
gain this will perhaps seem difficult at first, 
and will require patience on the part of 
both pupils and teacher. The beginner will 
be embarrassed by the double effort to do 
justice to both pronunciation and meaning, 
but under the encouragement of his teacher 
this will wear off as he tries to convey to 
his classmate the author’s meaning with 
clearness and force. A question now and 
then as to how well the others are following 
the reader will show him whether or not 
he is succeeding in making himself under- 
stood. 

Another method of reading may be called 
phrasing. It consists of grouping the words 
which naturally belong together, pausing 
after each group until it is apprehended be- 
fore going on to the next. In every sen- 
tence there are certain words more clearly 
related to each other than to the other 
parts of the sentence. Prepositional and 
adjective phrases, for instance, are so in- 
separable that we grasp their combined 
meaning seemingly by a single effort of 
thought, and if reading aloud we naturally 
speak them together without pausing. If, 
as is often the case in the Latin sentence, 
some intervening word or clause breaks the 
connection we hold mind and voice in sus- 
pense until the related word is reached. 
These word groups are the steps by which 
we advance from the initial word of the 
sentence to the full period. As soon as we 
have grasped one the mind‘reaches forward 
for the next until the end is gained. 

This phrasing is almost unconscious in 
English, and thought does not relax as long 
as one word calls for another to complete 
its meaning. In a foreign language, how- 
ever, until the habit of reading for thought 

as been fixed pupils are prone to read 
rather disconnectedly, letting each individ- 
ual word stand for itself. To help them 
overcome this I usually take up a sentence 
of the advance lesson, reading a few words 





and calling upon some member of the class 
to translate before proceeding. 

Another way of reading the Latin is 
gained by means of questions which can be 
answered in the Latin of the text. The 
questions may or may not follow the order 
of the sentence, but they should follow some 
logical unfolding of the thought. Taking 
again the first sentence of Book II.; some 
such questions as these might be asked: 
“Something happened. When was it?” 
“ Did we know this before?” “What was 
it that happened?” “ Was there anything 
more definite than rumors?” “ What were 
the rumors and letters about?” “Who 
were the Belgians?” “What were they 
doing?” “ Against whom were they con- 
spiring?” “ What else were they doing?” 

This sounds very simple, perhaps, but it 
is not too simple far those who are be- 
ginning their Cesar, and if it helps them 
to think in the Latin as they read it we 
need not be disturbed by the awkwardness 
of the questions. I find it one of the most 
stimulating exercises I use in my classes. 
When they have gone through the sentence 
in this way, I usually ask some one to 
translate it without further study, and the 
result almost invariably is not only a cor- 
rect translation but one which is full of 
the spirit of the original. 

Again, after my pupils have gained some 
power in understanding the Latin, I read to 
them a passage of some length, asking at 
the close, not for a translation but for the 
substance of the thought just as if I had 
been reading them something in English. 
In fact any device which will lead begin- 
ners to read the Latin with an effort to 
understand it as they read, will repay both 
teacher and class for the time spent on it. 

It may seem, perhaps that I have taken 
for granted too great a knowledge of the 
Latin vocabulary on the part of my pupils, 
but I do not find it so. The new words 
must be reckoned with, of course. They 
are the unknown quantities of the thought 
equation and need to be eliminated before 
the meaning is perfectly clear. It is not 
necessary, however, to fly to the vocabulary 
until an effort has been made to interpret 
them from knowledge already at hand. The 
words may be compounded or derived from 
familiar Latin words, or they may them- 
selves have English derivatives which will 
suggest their meaning or, as with new 
words in English, the clue may be found 
in the context. When all these means have 
been exhausted will be time enough to re- 
sort to the vocabulary. Then the meaning 
best suited to the thought of the sentence 
should be carefully chosen and the whole 
read again. 

Besides the ability to understand the 
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Latin in the original, and the added enjoy- 
ment arising from this ability, there are 
some incidental gains)which should not be 
overlooked. The tendency to depend too 
much upon the vocabulary is lessened, for 
the vocabulary is used only as a last resort 
after every other means of interpreting the 
thought has been exhausted. Slovenly and 
disjointed translations are avoided, because 
the thought may be clearly apprehended 
before a translation is attempted. Inac- 
curacy in the use of modes and tenses is in 
a great measure overcome, since the con- 
nection of thought naturally suggests the 
proper dependence and sequence. More 
than all, the oid language puzzle of attempt- 
ing to work out a translation from a given 
number of strange words and constructions 
is put aside for the intelligent reading and 
appreciation of the story itself. 


HOW AND WHAT TO READ. 


PROF. JOHN KENNEDY. 


HE traveler in Europe consults his 
Baedeker, but he misses Europe if he 
is not saturated with Vasari. And to be- 
come saturated with Vasari you have but 
to take him up. When you have taken him 
up he will do the rest. And when you 
have laid him down you have become a 
denizen of a new and glorious. world. Art 
thenceforth means something to you; and 
the visible masterpieces of genius are ever 
after tugging at your very heart-strings 
until you go and see them. And after 
Vasari has opened up the subject for us 
the more serious literature of art becomes 
easy and delightful to us. He prepares us 
to enjoy the “ Mornings in Florence,” the 
“Stones of Venice” and “ Modern Paint- 
ers.” The flash-lights which he has turned 
upon his own great era make us yearn for 
the before and after of art. We want to 
reach back to the Pantheon and the Arch 
of Constantine, back to the Venus de Milo, 
back to the Victory of Samothrace, back 
to the Hermes, back to the Elgin Marbles 
and the Parthenon, and forward to Gains- 
borough, Reynolds and Turner. Spain has 
given us Don Quixote, and Germany Un- 
dine and Nathan the Wise. 
What has been said of the Greek, Ro- 
man, Italian, Spanish and German books 
will apply exactly to those written in our 
own tongue. Our greatest books are works 
of the imagination most felicitously told. 
English literature begins in a fascinating 
story, the Canterbury Tales of .Chaucer. 
The story in our first book is absolutely ab- 
sorbing, while the art displayed in the tell- 
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ing ranks the author among the greatest 
creative geniuses of all time. Who is too 
young to enjoy Chaucer? And what is 
Spenser’s Faery Queen but a fascinating 
story? Who can lay it down unfinished? 
True there are some quaint words in both 
Chaucer and Spenser that stagger one a 
little at first, but which become an addi- 
tional charm in the end. Then come the 
charming stories of Shakespeare, placing 
human creative power on its very highest 
pinnacle. Then comes Milton with the 
sublimest story ever told and told with 
inimitable charm; told in pictures as vivid 
as the rainbow and in cadences of organ 
music. Our greatest writers are but 
minstrels, gathering the children about 
them and rehearsing the stories of bygone 
times to the music of a skillful harp. No, 
there is no need of trash, when the greatest 
writers of all countries and all ages have 
written down to children and youth. There 
is no need of trash; its use indicates either 
an uncultured or a perverted taste. 

After Paradise Lost comes that other in- 
spiring story of Paradise Won. What 
child does not revel in the story of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress? And what child is not 
lifted to a higher life by that marvelous 
feat of the imagination? The next name 
after Bunyan is Defoe, with his immortal 
imaginary story of Crusoe’s Island and his 
equally immortal true story of the devas- 
tating plague in London. The greatest 
geniuses from Homer down have all writ- 
ten to charm, or to instruct through charm- 
ing. 

Then comes Addison with his convulsing 
stories of Sir Roger de Coverly and Will 
Honeycomb, laughing the world up to 
better sense and better conduct, and show- 
ing what a wonderful thing speech is in the 
mouth of a cultured gentleman. You read 
him, not because you must, but because you 
cannot lay him down. And you never take 
him up without feeling yourself cultivated 
in many ways. Dr. Johnson said that if 
one would drink of the pure well of English 
undefiled he must give his days and nights 
to Addison. And how easy it is to give 
days and nights to Addison. And what a 
privilege it is to be with Addison days and 
nights. And how wonderful it is that Ad- 
dison would consent to give days and nights 
to us. But it is even so; the great ones of 
all the ages freely offer us their society and 
their choicest thoughts, and we often turn 
from them to cultivate the vulgar and the 
vile. One is known by the company he 
keeps; and our books are our society. 
young printer lad in Boston started out 
with a shilling to get his lunch. He found 
that he could buy a copy of Addison’s Spec- 
tator with the shilling. After some debate 
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with himself he decided to buy the Spec- 
tator and go that day lunchless. He lived 
to charm the world with his English and 
to be the brainiest man that ever used it 
as a medium of expression. Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin is preéminently America’s phi- 
losopher. 

Gibbon gained fame by his great story of 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 
While not exactely childish reading it is 
yet no strain on an adult mind to follow 
the grand march of events by which the 
mighty Roman Empire was undermined and 
which eventually caused it to tumble down 
into ruins. Boswell gained fame by writ- 
ing his stories of the doings and sayings of 
Doctor Johnson. Any one that finds it 
difficult to follow Bozzy is to be pitied; and 
any one that fails to follow him is equally 
to be pitied. It is a singular case; the 
author was beneath contempt, but the book 
is a classic. Goldsmith is just a delightful 
story-teller. Who can resist the charm of 
the Vicar of Wakefield, the Deserted 
Village, the Traveler and She Stoops to 
Conguer? 

Then comes the great story-teller for the 
young, the children’s favorite, the author 
of the Lady of the Lake, Marmion, 
Waverly, Ivanhoe, the Talisman, and a 
score of other wonderful stories. Who has 


to be dragged through Scott? Yet the 
“Wizard of the North” touched the graves 
of buried history and caused the silent past 
to spring to teeming life again. He has 
verified the adage that truth is stranger 
than fiction. There is no better historic 
training for the young than to get into a 


corner with one of Scott’s novels. This is 
a case where to be caught with a novel. 
would not bring to the cheek a blush of 
shame. And the same may be said of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Hawthorne and George 
Eliot. And it may also be said of one work 
of Lord Lytton’s, the Last Days of Pompeii. 
with such a field of legitimate novel reading 
there is no excuse for the use of trash, even 
on the score of recreation. 

A Roll of the Immortals—But to re- 
sume the roll of the immortals is but to 
resume the roll of great story-tellers in one 
form or another. Lalla Rookh, The Ex- 
cursion, Childe Harold; what are they but 
glorious stories? What is Irving but one 
delightful story? And the rugged Cooper 
with his Leather-stocking stories and Sea 
Tales will delight many a generation yet to 
come. And what are Enoch Arden, The 
Princess and the Idyls of the King, but 
charming fireside stories? And what else 
are Evangeline, The Golden Legend, and 
the Tales of a Wayside Inn by our own 
Chaucer? And what else is Sir Launfal, 
Vv our own Tennyson? And what else are 
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Maude Muller and Snow Bound? And 
what but great stories are the Oregon Trail, 
the Dutch Republic and the Conquest of 
Mexico and Peru? 

There is other than story literature for 
those who are ready for it. Occasionally, 
as in the case of Bacon, it is put forth by 
a name of the very highest rank. But we 
have seen that in the main while we are 
with the greatest masters of the pen we are 
in the young person’s glamour land of story 
and romance. Then where is the dryness? 
Where is the difficulty in choice and 
nourishing literature? They do not exist. 
They are but figments of panicky ignorance. 
A great writer is never dry; and he is 
seldom dark or obscure. The very essence 
of art is simplicity; and great writers are 
great artists. It is true that there are a 
few exceptions; the objurgations of Carlyle 
are not always immediately clear; and the 
ventriloquism of Browning often needs a 
great deal of finding out. But there are 
not many Carlyles and Brownings. Indeed, 
those are about the only bugbears in the 
whole field of literature. And they are 
pretty good nuts after they are cracked. 
And it will always be one of the greatest 
conundrums of literature why those two 
great geniuses wanted to fix themselves up 
like nuts to be cracked. 

It is true that there are many books. In- 
deed, it was said as far back as St. Paul’s 
time that of making books there is no end. 
But those books are not to be read. They 
are to be consulted on occasions. A man 
may have five thousand books in his library; 
but there may not be fifty that he really 
reads and assimilates; that he reads for 
pleasure and personal cultivation. It is 
not how much one reads, but how well, that 
makes the well read man. There is a 
proverb that says, “ Beware of the man of 
one book.” That is, don’t try conclusions 
with a man who is concentrating his 
studies, a man who has found a book that 
he likes and is trying to assimilate it. 
Touch that man and you will find that you 
have aroused a giant. The trouble with 
most people is that they have no favorite 
authors. The trouble with many people is 
that they have no authors at all, even 
though they are reading themselves blind. 
One who uses a book as he would a joint 
of sugar-cane does not care who made it. 
When asked whose books he has read he 
will often blush to find that he does not 
remember. He would blush worse if he 
did remember. He has read merely to 
eratify a morbid taste; or he has read to 
kill time instead of to stamp improvement 
on its wings. 

Every man is able to own a good book. 
Hence every man is able to own a library 
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for the cultivation of his mind. Beware of 
the man of one book. It is not necessary to 
incur nervous prostration trying to do the 
impossible. It is necessary to be making 
progress in reading. That progress may 
be in rereading by the use of even a single 
book. All good books should be read a 
second time; the favorite books will be read 
many times. It is not necessary to read vol- 
uminously, but it is necessary that a man 
shall not be ashamed to tell what he has 
read within a month, within a week. And 
it is necessary that he shall not be ashamed 
to tell all that he has read. 

The teacher who would read properly and 
profitably must be on her guard against two 
kinds of slavery; one is slavery to books, 
the other slavery to fashion. We are crea- 
tures of habit and much doing of any kind 
begets habit. We know too well the horrors 
of the drink habit, the tobacco habit, the 
opium habit, the chloral habit, etc. But 
there is also a reading habit, resulting from 
excessive reading. And this habit may be 
produced even by the use of good books. It 
is one thing to take up a book as a means 
of improvement. It is another matter and a 
very serious one, to take up a. book because 
you are nervous and lost without one. This 
is the book habit, and it is about as de- 
plorable as any other habit. One unfortu- 
nate has his intoxicants, another has his 
‘tobacco, another has his opium, another has 
his chloral, and another his books. The 
book-worm has lost his will, as well as the 
rest of them. It is another case of touch 
not, taste not, handle not, except with a 
sane and controlled purpose. Flee the book 
when it begins to fatigue the brain. Flee 
the book when it begins to control the will. 
—Educational Gazette. 


PRESIDENT ATHERTON AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


BY PROF. ERWIN W. RUNKLE. 


- has been pointed out frequently that 
the genius of a Democracy consists in 
the fact that with opportunity the man 
arises. Nowhere is this more clearly ex- 
emplified than in the history of our so- 
called Land Grant Institutions. Senator 
Morrill, the son of a Vermont blacksmith, 
read in the sparks that flew from his 
father’s anvil, the principles of Industrial 
Training, and when the opportunity came 
to embody those principles in legislation, 
Mr. Morrill was the man. Abraham Lin- 
coln said in his young manhood, although 
himself without the blessings of a higher 
education, that he believed with his whole 
heart in education and that he hoped for 
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the opportunity to signally aid it in the 
future. Let me quote his golden words: 
“ For my part, I desire to see the time when 
education, and by its means morality, 
sobriety, enterprise and industry shall be- 
come more general than at present, and 
shall be gratified to have it in my power to 
contribute something to the advancement of 
any measure which might have a tendency 
to accelerate that happy period.” The op- 
portunity to contribute signally and vitally 
to this happy period came to Lincoln in 
1862, amid the throes of the Civil War, 
when reason, prudence and economy alike 
seemed to militate against any measure but 
the tremendous task in hand, the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

But Lincoln’s vision was true and clear. 
He saw a country reunited, the fratricidal 
strife past, and industrial regeneration the 
most crying necessity. To his prophetic 
eye, the South was already impoverished, 
the North severely reduced, the West a 
virgin territory of unlimited resources. 
Here was the opportunity to build for the 
future. The Land Grant Act gave to the 
several states and territories 30,000 acres of 
land for every representative in Congress, 
on the condition that at least one college in 
each state be maintained of which “the 
leading object shall be, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies, and in- 
cluding military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, in such man- 
ner as the Legislatures of the States may 
respectively prescribe, in order to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions-of life.” 

The signing of this bill by President Lin- 
coln was a heroic deed. It measures up 
with his greatest deeds, and in its far-reach- 
ing results for industrial education and in- 
dustrial freedom, it is striking more 
shackles from human souls than the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation itself. 

In 1872, Professor George W. Atherton, 
of the Illinois Industrial College, caught the 
spirit, the genius of the new education and 
in an address before the National Educa- 
tional Association one year later, brought to 
the educational world a consciousness of the 
real meaning of the Land Grant College, as 
well as issued a prophetic programme of 
his own life. From 1873 until his death on 
July 24th, 1906, President Atherton, more 
than any other educator, embodied and in- 
carnated the vital principles of these in- 
stitutions. It is eminently fitting that the 
teachers of the State review the work of 
one who so magnificently taught and 
wrought. 

Dr. Atherton was born June 2oth, 1837, 
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in Bedford, Essex County, Massachusetts. 
At the age of twelve by his father’s death, 
he was thrown upon his own resources. 
He aided his mother and sisters, besides 
working his way through Philips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire. He 
entered Yale College as a Sophomore in 
1860, and, although service in the war as 
captain interfered with his course, he com- 
pleted his work and was graduated as of 
the class of 1863. 

Dr. Atherton taught in the Boys’ 
Academy at Albany, at St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, and became in 1868 a member of 
the first Faculty of the Illinois State Uni- 
versity. A new chair of Political Economy 
and Constitutional Law was established at 
Rutgers the following year and Dr. Ather- 
ton was urged to accept it. He did so, and 
held the position for fourteen years in 
which time he built up a strong department, 
as well as participated in the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship in the State and 
Nation. 

In 1873 he was appointed on the Board 
of Visitors to the United States Military 
Academy, and two years later was named 
by President Grant as a member of a Com- 
mission to investigate the charges against 
the Red Cloud Indian Agency. In 1878, by 
appointment of the Governor of New 
Jersey, he participated in a revision of the 
New Jersey Tax System. 

A situation over which defeat was written 
was always an incentive to victory for Dr. 
Atherton. In 1872-73, a proposition to in- 
crease the endowment of Land Grant In- 
stitutions met with defeat in Congress. 
This led Dr. Atherton to a thorough study 
of the principles concerned, and to a thor- 
ough review of the results already attained 
by these institutions. His address on this 
subject before the National Educational As- 
sociation in 1873 awakened discussion and 
interest, and the subsequent enactment of 
the Hatch Act of 1887, the Act of 1890, the 
Adams Act of 1906, and the Supplemental 
Act of 1907, owes much to this and to later 
persistent labors. 

In the summer of 1882, Dr. Atherton was 
called to the presidency of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College and entered with zeal 
upon what looked to all eyes an impossible 
task. The College was at its lowest ebb. 
In numbers, it was reduced to 33 in the 
College classes, and a total attendance of 
87. The Freshman class numbered 9, the 
teaching force 16. There were three Gen- 
eral and four Technical Courses, and all the 
work of the institution was practically con- 
fined to two buildings, Old Main, 240 X 80 
feet and five stories in height, containing 
chapel, library, armory, cabinets, labora- 
tories, society halls, class rooms, dormitories 





and the quarters for two families. In ad- 
dition to this a Mechanic Arts Building, a 
small frame structure, contained provision 
for a slight beginning in wood work. 

In 1907, the College has more than 30 
buildings, its work embraces 19 courses. 
The attendance has increased from 33 to 
1,200, the senior class from 9 to 200, the 
entering class from 9 to 400. The institu- 
tion has grown inwardly as well as out- 
wardly, so that the facts as Dr. Pepper so 
gracefully stated in 1894, became truer as 
the years went on. Speaking in 1894 on 
the Commencement occasion, Dr. Pepper 
said: “I feel that it is impossible to let 
such a day as this pass without some word 
of tribute, such as I as an outsider might 
fitly speak, of what President Atherton has 
done for this place and for the people of 
Pennsylvania. Twelve years ago, in 1882, 
State College had 34 students in the college 
classes, one building on the campus, and a 
very unsavory reputation. To-day, after 
twelve short years of vigorous administra- 
tion, we see this fine group of buildings, we 
know that there are three hundred students 
in attendance, that the curriculum has been 
enlarged and the standard greatly raised, 
and all over the state thoughtful men and 
women are turning their eyes to this Col-- 
lege, as one where excellent educational re- 
sults are secured.” 

Honors were not particularly sought by 
Dr. Atherton. He was not a voluminous 
writer, although his published titles aggre- 
gate some thirty or more in number. The 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him 
by Franklin and Marshall in 1883. In 1887, 
he was chairman of a commission appointed 
by the Governor of Pennsylvania, General 
James A. Beaver, to report on industrial 
education. Dr. Atherton spent some time 
in Europe studying the conditions of tech- 
nical instruction. The report of the com- 
mission was thorough and was admitted to 
be, at the time of its appearance, the most 
valuable document on the subject ever pub- 
lished. 

Dr. Atherton was the first President of 
the Association of Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations, an officer of and 
participant in the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, and a member of the 
College and University Council of Pennsyl- 
vania, since its foundation. 

He was a forceful speaker, a strong 
personality, a man whose vigorous traits 
stood out at all times. His pathetic, yet 
heroic appearance upon the Commencement 
stage during the last weeks of his life, 
when death had all but claimed him; his 
masterly though brief address to the gradu- 
ates, born of the last throbs of his great 
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brain and heart, were in strict keeping with 
his indomitable will and purpose of life. 
On public occasions there was something 
commanding in his very presence. 

His memorial, his truest memorial, is the 
Pennsylvania State College of to-day, and 
of the future; secure in its foundations as 
the child of the National Government; 
guided and maintained by the common- 
wealth whose faith is thus pledged to the 
General Government; secure in the affec- 
tion of its friends who have added in recent 
years magnificent buildings, scholarships 
and equipment; and above all, grounded in 
its loyal student body and alumni who, in 
the last analysis, constitute the college’s 
most valuable asset. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

IGH schools have been criticised much 
because their graduates cannot write 
a good letter. The justness of this charge 
in many instances, cannot be denied. The 
relative ability of the graduates of to-day 
and of the critics at the same age is imma- 
terial. Where the charge is true, the cen- 
_sure cannot be too severe. No valid ex- 
cuse can be given for such a condition. 
The usual explanation that time is lacking 
will not satisfy. All schools give from one- 
fifth to one-sixth of the entire course to the 
subject of English, and a proper proportion 
of this time, if well spent, would serve this 
important end. The fault can exist only 
where the subject is neglected or where 

the time given to it is not well spent. 

The responsibility for the defect, where 
it exists, cannot be shifted to the grammar 
grades. However carefully and efficiently 
the work is done there, and it should be so 
done, the principles must be applied with 
equal care during the important years of 
high school life or the partially-formed 
habits will be lost in the rush and stress of 
those active, rapidly-changing years. Be- 
sides, most of the value of correspondence 
depends upon intellectual development, 
which can come only with time. 

Where letter writing is neglected it is 
due to a lack of appreciation of the im- 
portance of the subject. A consideration 
of the fact that ninety-nine per cent. of the 
writing done by the average student after 
leaving school is in some form of cor- 
respondence, will give the true perspective. 

A letter may be good in form and good 
in content. It should conform to one of 
the standards as to the order and arrange- 
ment of its parts, and should be correct in 
spelling, punctuation, capitalization and 
paragraphing. Excellence in these respects 
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will influence the mood of the recipient, and 
will condition the effect of the letter in 
accomplishing its purpose. Especially is 
this true when the letter is received by a 
stranger, and so serves as the chief means 
of realizing the personalities of the writer, 
A sensible person would be careful of his 
appearance when coming into the presence 
of another on an important matter. Much 
more should he hesitate to send an ill- 
arranged, hastily constructed letter to ap- 
pear in his stead. 

Much variation is permissible, within cer- 


tain limits, as to the form of a letter. This 


fact has served as an excuse to those who 
have wished to neglect the subject. There 
should be no confusion. Teach one form 
and require all to conform to it in school 
exercises. Leave to later years the choice 
of optional forms and the peculiarities that 
changing style may dictate. Use a con- 
servative form that is always correct, how- 
ever seasons vary.—Nebraska Teacher. 


2— 





“PLEASE, SIR, I WOULD RATHER 
NOT.” 


BY REV E. P. HAMMOND. 


An old sailor tells the following story of 
a boy who suffered much 1n_ resisting 
temptation : 

“When offered a drink, the lad said, 
‘Excuse me; I would rather not.’ 

“They laughed at him, but they never 
could get him to drink liquor. The captain 
said to the boy, ‘You must learn to drink 
grog if you are to be a sailor.’ 

“* Please excuse me, captain, but I would 
rather not.’ 

“Take that rope,’ commanded the cap- 
tain to a sailor, ‘and lay it on; that will 
teach him to obey orders.’ 

“The sailor took the rope and beat the 
boy most cruelly. : 

“* Now drink that grog,’ said the captain. 

“* Please, sir, I would rather not.’ 

“*Then go into the foretop and stay all 
night.’ 

“The poor boy looked away up to the 
masthead, trembling at the thought of 
spending the night there, but he had to 
obey. 

“In the morning the captain, in walking 
the deck, looked up, and cried, ‘ Haloo, up 
there!’ 

“No answer. . 

“*Come down!’ 

“ Still no answer. 

“ One of the sailors was sent up, and what 
do you think he found? The poor boy was 
nearly, frozen. He had lashed himself to 
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the mast, so that when the ship rolled, he 
might not fall into the sea. He brought him 
down in his arms, and they worked upon 
him until he showed signs of life. Then, 
when he was able to sit up, the captain 
poured out some liquor and said: ‘ Now, 
drink that grog!’ 

“Please, sir, I would rather not. Let 
me tell you why, and do not be angry. In 
our home in the cottage we were so happy, 
but father took to drink. He had no money 
to get us bread, and at last we had to sell 
the little house we had lived in, and every 
thing we had, and it broke my poor mother’s 
heart. In sorrow she pined away—till, at 
last, before she died, she called me to her 
bedside, and said: “ Jamie, you know what 
drink has made of your father. I want 
you to promise your dying mother that you 
will never taste drink. I want you to be 
free from that curse that has ruined your 
father.” ‘Oh, ‘sir,’ continued the little 
fellow, ‘would you have me break the 
promise I made to my dying mother? I 
cannot, and I will not do it.’ 

“These words touched the heart of the 
captain. Tears came into his eyes. He 
stooped down and, folding the boy in his 
arms said: ‘ No, no, my little hero! Keep 
your promise, and if any one tries to make 
you drink, come to me, and I'll protect 
you.’ ” 


+ 
— 





DIALOGUE AND DEMONSTRATION. 





“You smoke thirty cigarettes a day?” 

“Yes, on the average.” 

“You don’t blame them for your run- 
down condition?” 

“Not in the least. I blame my hard 
work.” 

The physician shook his head. He smiled 
ina vexed way. Then he took a leech out 
of a glass jar. 

“Let me show you something,” he said, 
“Bare your arm.” 

The cigarette fiend bared his pale arm, 
and the other laid the lean, black leech upon 
it. The leech fell to work busily. Its body 
began to swell. Then, all of a sudden, a 
kind of shudder convulsed it, and it fell to 
the floor, dead. 

“That is what your blood did to that 
leech,” said the physician. He took up the 
little corpse between his finger and thumb. 
“Look at it,” he said. “Quite dead, you 
see. You poisoned it.” 

“T guess it wasn’t a healthy leech, in the 
first place,” said the cigarette smoker, 
sullenly, 

“Wasn't healthy, eh? Well, we'll try 
again,” 
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And the physician clapped two leeches on 
the young man’s thin arm. 

“If they both die,” said the patient, “ I’ll 
swear off—or, .at least, I’ll cut down my 
daily allowance from thirty cigarettes to 
ten.” 

Even as he spoke the smaller leech shiv- 
ered and dropped on his knee, dead, and a 
moment later the larger one fell beside it. 

“This is ghastly,” said the young man; 
“T am worse than the pestilence to these 
leeches.” 

“Tt is the empyreumatic oil in your 
blood,” said the medical man. “ All ciga- 
rette fiends have it.” 

“Doc,” said the young man, regarding 
the three dead leeches, thoughtfully, “I 
half believe you're right."-—West Va. 
School Journal. : 





SAME EXCUSES HERE. 





\yire is as unhappy as the Kentuckian 

who voted against a school tax be- 
cause he did not think he should be taxed 
to educate another man’s children? Pro- 
fessor Huxley was asked the question: 
“Why should I be taxed to educate another 
man’s children?” In reply he said: 

“In the city where I live I am taxed to 
pay for streets that I never set my foot 
upon; I am taxed to pay for lights that I 
never see; I am taxed to pay for judges, 
courts and sheriffs whose services I never 
need, but if I should go before the powers 
that be and ask to be excused on the ground 
that I do not need these things I would be 
laughed to scorn. They would say, ‘ Mr. 
Huxley, you must stand up and bear your 
share of the burdens of civilization.’ When 
I came into this world I was a small object 
with no distinctly abstract or concrete rights 
of my own and with no distinct claims on 
society, and had I been treated as I deserved 
at that moment, I would have been stamped 
out of existence as a squalling nuisance. 
But society cared for me gently and led me 
into the ways and walks of life: Had it not 
been for the sacrifices and sufferings of 
generations of men who have gone before 
me my share of this world’s goods would 
be a stone cave and a flint axe, and I would 
have been a naked savage dancing in the 
moonlight, and I could retain that stone 
cave and flint axe only until some more 
powerful savage should come and take it 
away from me. If, on the contrary, I enjoy 
all the benefits and advantages of a refined 
and cultured civilization, it ill becomes me, 
now that my hour of power and strength has 
come, to refuse to do for other little ones 
what society has so graciously done for me, 
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and if I should refuse I think society should 
take hold of me with a strong arm and 
compel me to do my duty.” 


“WHISKEY—THAT’S ALL.” 
ALL? Why, no! there’s a great deal more; 
There’s an arm that’s weak and heart that’s 

sore; ; 

There’s a home that’s filled with grief and woe, 
And a wife that is felled by a savage blow. 
All? Why no! there’s a job that’s lost, 
There’s an empty purse that can meet no cost; 
There’s a watch to pawn and chair to sell; 
There’s money to borrow the thirst to quell; 
There’s an empty glass and a fight or two, 
A fine to pay and a crime to rue. 





All? Why, no! There’s a demon’s curse, 
There’s a child abused, a wound to nurse; 
There’s a blasted home, a wife abased 

To drudging toil, life’s joys erased 

There’s a free lunch served in the sampleroom, 
And some chores to do with a rag or broom; 
There’s the price to beg for a burning drink, 
And a place to sleep! Ah, stop and think! 


_All, do you say? There is half untold; 
“There’s a heart grown sick and limbs grown 
cold; 

“There’s a man gone down, and a substitute 

‘That is half a fiend and half a brute; 

“There’s a place to rob and a man to kill; 

‘There’s a prison cell for a man to fill; 

There’s a conscience seared with wild remorse, 

And a grave now digging for a pauper corpse; 

There’s a speedy trial, a verdict read, 

And a wife that weeps as the doom is said; 

A curse and prayer with the gallows’ fall, 

And as for your whiskey, why—rTHAT’s ALL! 
—The Vanguard. 





THE BEAUTIFUL DAY. 


I? was a rainy, gloomy twilight and the 

little girl had been housed throughout 
the long, dreary day. It was bedtime, and 
she knelt at her mother’s knee to pray in 
her own way. She talked with God very 
plainly and simply, telling him of her 
heart’s desires for her friends and herself, 
and then she thanked him, thanked him as 
only the child or the childlike can, for his 
goodness to her in so many ways; and with 
much earnestness she said, “I thank thee 
for this beautiful, beautiful day!” 

The mother was tempted to tell her very 
gently that such a prayer would be better 
perhaps at the end of a really beautiful 
day; but she did not do so. For she knew 
that, somewhere in the child’s thought of 
the day, there was beauty enough and joy 
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enough for thankfulness; and why not? 
Why should the rain and the heavy skies 
and the gloomy streets leave no beauty in 
the hours that we call day? The child had 
the rights of it. 

No one of us ought to be less sensitive 
to the beauty in dark days than the child 
was. It is not alone the rain dashing 
against the window-panes and the darken- 
ing of the sun that gives us the blues so 
shamefully that we see nothing in its right 
color, but the inward shadows of life hinder 
us abominably, and the storms of soul that 
break upon us pitilessly dash every trace of 
sunbeams out of the atmosphere. And we 
bury ourselves in gloom, in which there is 
a sort of grim pleasure, if the gloom is 
deep enough, and there is nothing what- 
ever about the day that can be called beau- 
tiful. 

There are disappointed men and women 
whose gloom increases with the years, and 
who let themselves be robbed of all the 
lightness and joy and beauty that once was 
theirs, simply because some of the cherished 
friends or belongings or hopes are no more. 
They see no beauty in the day, because their 
eyes have gazed so long at the sadness and 
shadows of it that they hardly know what 
beauty there is in the passing hours. 

There are broken-hearted men and wo- 
men who have allowed their sorrow to 
eclipse the sun, and, even on pleasant days 
when the world without is full of fine, 
heartening color in earth and in sky, none 
of it can by any means get beyond the 
veil of sorrow, which was never meant to 
shut out all sunshine to the end of days. 

It is so easy to blur the day with an 
unpleasant memory by picking out for our 
subjects of conversation the trouble-stories, 
and untoward and harassing events of the 
day, and thus fixing in words thoughts that 
might better have been allowed to go in 
silence. To this unhappy exercise of the 
dangerous privilege of conversing with one 
another on dark things, we owe many an 
unnecessary pang, many a fit of unworthy 
depression. For the more we dwell upon 
the things that have gone wrong in our 
day, the less of its beauty shall we be 
capable of seeing. 

And every day is full of beautiful things. 
Why should we not remember the young 
man who turned aside from his hurried 
walk to help an old lady across the street, 
quite as vividly as the young man who 
hid behind his newspaper in the street caf 
and wouldn’t see that women were stand- 
ing? Why should we not converse about 
the colors of the sunset streaming over the 
tree tops as we came home this winters 
night, even more at length that on the new 
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misdeeds of the political ring of our neigh- 
borhood? Why should we take the edge 
away from the telling of generous deeds we 
have heard of or experienced, by cynically 
blunting them with a derogatory. word to 
show that we are not so easily fooled after 
all. Why, when the whole heavens are 
full of light and amplitude of glory should 
we bury our heads in the damp of the 
clouds, and talk as if they filled the uni- 
verse from verge to verge? 


We gathered in that dull, close room, 
With ignominious thoughts and small, 
And something held us there in thrall 
Like to the bondage of a tomb; 
And we forgot the wide, 
The pleasant land outside. 
We uttered words of biting scorn 
For mortals whom we chose to hate, 
For things and deeds and human fate, 
And nursed the wrongs that we had borne. 
We failed to see the sky 
Against the windows lie. 
And all the while that we were there, 
Beholden to our narrow place, 
The sun rode on in open space 
And songs of gladness filled the air,— 
And God, with his good-will, 
Around us waited still. 


Every man who lets himself bring into 
his home at evening the cynicism and the 
tangles of the day as a subject of conversa- 
tion on which so much emphasis is placed 
that his family will have no other impres- 
sion of his day, has a New Year’s reform 
to put swiftly into effect in his own life 
and thought. The man or woman who has 
allowed a sorrow to shut out all the beauty 
of life, the colors in the sky, the lovely 
vistas of earth-gardens, the faces of chil- 
dren, the faithfulness of friends, the sacri- 
fice of uncomplaining toil—if a sensitive- 
ness to these is lost, then sorrow has not 
yet been allowed to do its rightful, purify- 
ing self-subduing work. 

When the little company of Jesus’ dis- 
ciples had gathered with him in the upper 
room, he, “ knowing that his hour was come 
that he should depart out of this world unto 
the Father, having loved his own that were 
in the world, he loved them unto the end.” 
And there was no place then, in the light of 
that love, notwithstanding the shadows of 
the hour, for emphasis upon dark things. 
He loved his own even unto the end, loved 
them into hopefulness in the face of Geth- 
semane’s ordeal and Calvary’s culminating 
agony of body and spirit. He bade his be- 
trayer do quickly what that pitiable Judas 
purposed, and the moment the faithless man 
had gone out, the Master as quickly turns 
to the joy of the hour, and its abiding 
tealities, with his relieving words, “ Now is 
the Son of man glorified, and God is glori- 
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fied in him.” His disciples are then “ little 
children ” to him, to be told as tenderly and 
as quietly as may be of his will for them. 
He gives them the new test-commandment 
of love to one another; he pleads with them 
for the untroubled heart; he speaks of the 
many mansions beyond; he gives his word 
to the believers that they shall do greater 
work than he. He promises the Comforter, 
for his little children shall not be as 
orphans; he promises a peace unworldly, 
secure. 

How fine and clear the atmosphere of 
the hours closest to the crisis! “ Ye there- 
fore now have sorrow,” he says; “but I 
will see you again, and your heart shall 
rejoice, and your joy no one taketh away 
from you. . . . These things have I spoken 
unto you, that in me ye may have peace. 
In the world ye have tribulation: but be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 
And when he prays for his chosen friends 
on the very stroke of the dread hour that 
had now come, he utters in that prayer a 
thought that is uppermost with him— 
“These things I speak in the world, that 
they may have my joy made full.in them- 
selves.” And when Jesus had spoken these 
words, and other words like unto these, 
he went forth with his little company of 
friends over the brook Kidron, where was 
a garden. 

If that garden had shadowed our day, 
a day broken already with the black dis- 
loyalty of a chosen friend, would we have 
had the will to see for ourselves, and to 
give our loved ones, the joy and peace that 
not even such a day as that could take 
away from Him?—S. S. Times. 





JAPAN’S PRESENT POLICY. 


6 te statement of Japanese policy made 
by Prime Minister Saionji, in the 
House of Lords recently, contains no threat 
to the peace of the world, but rather an 
assurance that the conditions in the Far 
East are such as to secure continued quiet. 
The alliance with England was referred .to 
as a sure guarantee of the peace of Asia. 
That alliance has grown in strength and 
solidity, being the natural fruit of the com- 
mon interests of the English and Japanese 
people. It is held that the peace of Asia 
can best be kept by a cordial understand- 
ing between each of the allies and Russia. 
Japan, England and Russia are the three 
great powers most interested in the future 
of Asia, and if they can agree upon com- 
mon policies of action, little further trouble 
is to be apprehended in that quarter. Ne- 
gotiations to that end are understood to be 
in progress. Already there has been har- 
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monious cooperation in Persia looking to an 
adjustment of conflicting interests. The 
Ameer’s present visit to India and his en- 
thusiastic avowals of warm friendship for 
his British ally, indicate that no trouble 
with Russia on the Afghan frontier is now 
apprehended. Tibet is no longer in dis- 
pute. The Czar’s preoccupation with do- 
mestic affairs promises a long period of 
rest as respects schemes of foreign aggres- 
sion. Even Manchuria is to be let alone. 
Peking is no longer to be a source of 
anxiety by reason of irritating demands of 
Russian officials. Japan’s successful cam- 
paigns, fortified by the alliance with Eng- 
land, have completely altered the political 
outlook in the Far East. 

Japan is at present, we are told, pre- 
occupied with “everything tending to de- 
velop the national resources.” Industry is 
being stimulated and the growth of produc- 
tion and commerce is reported to be very 
great, adding materially to the national 
revenues. Last year the foreign trade 
amounted to $420,000,000, and for the first 
time in ten years exports exceeded imports, 
the excess being as much as $2,000,000. 
Much attention continues to be given to 
the maintenance of the strength of the army 
and navy. Japan achieved her present posi- 
tion among the nations by demonstrating 
her ability and intention to protect her in- 
terests, and is fully aware of the fact that 
vigilance is still required. She is building 
first-class battleships and protecting the 
organization of her magnificent army. It 
is recognized that under her treaty with 
England she is bound to be in a position to 
send large auxiliary forces, if need be, to 
defend British interests in Asia. Mean- 
while, internal reforms are not neglected. 
Education and internal communication re- 
ceive attention. Japan seems, in fact, to be 
rapidly recovering from the losses of the 
recent war—Baltimore Sun. 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


MAX* authors aver that they derive a 
keener satisfaction from the receipt 
of a private letter about their books, written 
straight from the heart by some unknown 
correspondent, and breathing a genuine en- 
thusiasm, than they get from the perusal of 
a professional criticism, however laudatory 
it may be. And one can well imagine that 
Wordsworth—if from the Great Beyond he 
can see what is happening in this world— 
may be more pleased by a little tribute to 
his charm and power of solace which re- 
cently appeared in The Chatauquan than 
by the many critical studies of his art 
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which have been printed in imposing tomes 
since his demise. 

May Tomlinson, the author of the tribute 
referred to, writes as “ one doomed by phy- 
sical weakness to a life of inactivity, shut 
in from outside interests and pleasures, one 
who must find solace in the realm of 
thought.” 

“In my own experience,” she says, “I 
have found that when too weak to iise head 
and eyes for a single sentence of prose, too 
weak even to hear the sound of another’s 
voice in continuous reading, I could fol- 
low, from the little volume of Wordsworth 
that lay always by my bedside, two or three 
lines, or perhaps a stanza, of some familiar 
poem. Thus, certain poems were memor- 
ized. The Daffodils, Three Years She 
Grew, the poems to the cuckoo, She Was a 
Phantom of Delight, and Stepping West- 
ward were among the number—all sweet 
and wholesome. And what suggestiveness, 
what food for thought, what pictures for 
the eye I found in such lines as these: 

“*T wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vale and hills,’ 
how they helped the tired spirit to burst its 
bounds and escape to the hills, the hills!” 

When a slight gain in strength made 
continued reading permissible, the invalid 
dipped more deeply into Wordsworth’s treas- 
ure. No other poet gave so much pleas- 
ure, no other was so restful. “ Through 
the long months, such communion had I 
as could never have been mine in a busy, 
hurrying life. I would sit by the window, 
at the quiet evening hour, and look out 
upon my stretch of lawn and glimpse of 
sunset sky,.and then the calm of that ex- 
quisite sonnet, ‘It is a beauteous evening, 
calm and free,’ and of that unmatchable 
sunrise sonnet, ‘Earth hath not anything 
to show more fair,’ would sink deep into 
my heart. All the rebellious thoughts were 
stilled, all the weak self-pity was shamed, 
selfish fears were dispelled, despair was 
turned to hope. 

“Long before I came to value The Pre- 
lude as the story of Wordsworth’s spirit, as 
a revelation of the successive stages of the 
poet’s relationship to nature, I read with 
pure enjoyment of those 

“*Recollected hours that have the charm 

Of visionary things,’ 
and of that time of rapture when, 
“* All shod with steel, 
We hissed along the polished ice.’ 

“T delighted in the beauty of those lines 
which tell of the boy who ‘blew mimic 
hootings to the silent owl’; deeply I felt the 
charm or truth in the passage beginning. 
‘One summer evening.’ ” 

Then “some conception of the poet’s se- 
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sibility to the moods of time and season, to 
the moral power, the affections, and the 
‘spirit of the place,’ came to me. I began 
to perceive the peculiar gift of the word- 
painter—the ability to reproduce faithfully 
form and color, life and action, and to 
ensoul the picture with a spiritual atmos- 
phere. 

“Other poets, I doubt not, have been 
quite as impressionable to the sublime in 


‘nature, but no other poet has given with 


the same simplicity of language and man- 
ner the thrill that comes when we read of 
the boy who, trudging home from school, 
many an evening 

“* Saw the hills 

Grow larger in the darkness, all alone 

Beheld the stars come out above his head.’ 

“Certain of Wordsworth’s poems have 
come to be to me like bits of gospel. I 
value beyond riches the homely pathos of 
Michael, the comfort of the Tintern Abbey 
Lines, the high tone and noble dignity of 
the great Ode on Immortality. I need often 
to read the poem, Resolution and Inde- 
pendence; I need its lesson of fortitude and 
trust. The lovely picture of 

“*A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command’: 

the exquisite vision of that child of nature, 
the maiden beautiful in form and face— 
beautiful with the stateliness of floating 
clouds, the grace of bending willows, 
beautiful with the ‘ beauty born of murmur- 
ing sound ’—I treasure among sweet memo- 
ties. Priceless I deem the God-sent mes- 
sage of the little poem, Expostulation and 
Reply. 

“The magical power of such composi- 
tions as the Peele Castle Lines and the 
Ode Composed on an Evening of Extra- 
ordinary Splendor, of such sonnets as those 
beginning ‘ The world is too much with us.’ 
‘It is a beauteous evening,’ ‘Earth hath 
not anything to show more fair,’ ‘Even as 
a dragon’s eye,’ ‘O mountain stream,’ 
‘Where lies the land to which yon ship 
must go?’—the magical power of these 
creations count among those subtle influ- 
ences that keep alive our sensibilities and 
enlarge our spiritual sympathies. There 
are thoughts of Wordsworth that shine in 
the memory with the splendor and sub- 
limity of stars as, for instance, in the 
verses : 

“‘His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills.’ 
And there are lines that we cherish for 
their comfort, and because they strengthen 
our faith and help us to better living. We 
Say to ourselves, when everything goes 
wrong and all seems against us— 





“*The procession of our fate, howe’er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good.’” 


The Circle. 


THE BLACK WALNUT. 


BY IRVIN C. WILLIAMS, 
Deputy Commissioner of Forestry of Penna. 


HE black walnut tree, know botanically 
as Juglans nigra, is found growing 
native in Pennsylvania throughout the 
state. The southeastern counties were 
formerly well stocked with fine specimens 
of this tree, but the great demand for the 
wood has resulted in the removal of nearly 
all marketable trees, both in this part of 
the state and elsewhere. The wood is valu- 
able by reason of its close grain, hardness, 
fine dark color, with little sap wood, and the 
fact that it takes a high polish. 

The growing scarcity of the black walnut 
has compelled many persons to turn toward 
the »roblem of raising it commercially; but 
the exprience thus far is the accumulation 
of a very few years. Not having any 
ripened marketable wood, therefore, derived 
by these means, it is impossible to say with 
exactness just how the tree will behave 
toward the close of its growth period when 
planted in solid plantings or in mixture. 

The black walnut loves and thrives best 
in a moist, low, loamy soil, well drained, 
and not underlaid by an impermeable 
stratum close to the surface. The tree de- 
velops what is known as a tap root, that is, 
a powerful descending straight root, a con- 
tinuation of the main axis of the tree, 
which penetrates the ground to a depth of 
many feet. When this root is injured or 
destroyed it is never renewed, and a tree 
with its tap root lost is deprived of just 
so much holding power. Therefore, in 
making commercial plantings, it is neces- 
sary to transplant the trees when very 
young, or to plant the nuts at the places 
where the trees are permanently expected 
to remain. The nuts should be gathered in 
the fall of the year as they drop from the 
seed trees, the outer soft hull or covering 
broken, bruised or removed, and the nuts 
themselves either at once placed in the 
ground prepared for them or stratified in 
damp sand through the winter for early 
spring planting. In the former case where 
they are immediately planted it is best to 
place several nuts at the point of planting, 
so that if one fails to grow others may, 
and for the further reason that the squir- 
rels are likely to detect them and dig many 
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from the ground. In the case of spring 
planting the removal by squirrels is not so 
likely to occur. 

Some of the nuts will germinate and 
grow to a height of a foot or more the 
first season, while others may remain in 
the ground over winter and not appear 
until the second year. This has been the 
experience with the walnut plantings thus 
far made by this department. 

The plantings should be made in straight 
rows at right angles to each other. The 
plantings by the department were placed 
at distances of eight feet. Wherever two 
or more nuts grew at the point of planting, 
all were removed but the strongest, and 
placed where nuts failed to germinate. 
During the first and second years the 
growth will be comparatively slow, but 
after that they should increase rapidly in 
height, and at eight feet distances the tops 
are likely to meet after five or six years 
growth. In the meantime the ground 
should be kept bare immediately around 
the stem, and the grass and weeds kept cut 
between the lines of trees. There are those 
who recommend closer planting, say every 
four feet, and the trees allowed to grow 
until their tops begin to interfere with each 
other, then every second row of trees is to 
be removed. By these means it is thought 
that the shade of the tops will prevent such 
rapid growth of grass and weeds under- 
neath and the cutting of the same may not 
be necessary. Others advocate the plant- 
ing of black walnut in mixture, which 
makes a dense crown, the shade is more 
effectual, and the young trees reach up into 
the air more rapidly. A possible criticism 
of the eight feet planting is, that since a 
longer time must elapse before the crowns 
of the trees can meet, the extra labor indi- 
cated is necessary and the trees are apt to 
form more side branches and grow less 
rapidly in length. However, after the 
crowns begin to touch the upward growth 
will be rapid and the formation of such 
branches restricted. There is the addi- 
tional advantage however, that by planting 
at eight feet distances the roots of the trees 
have a greater area of soil from which 
to draw their sustenance without interfer- 
ing each with the other. 

Compared with some other trees, the 
black walnut is a slow grower. It takes 
practically a human life-time for the tree 
to reach maturity. In open field growth 
the tree forms a short stem and a much 
branching crown, so that clear logs above 
twelve or fifteen feet are not ordinarily met 
with. In commercial planting the idea will 
be to drive the straight stem upwards and 
increase the length of the logs. This will 
of necessity mean a greater number of 





years to produce a given diameter of wood, 

In a specimen of black walnut wood which 
we have in this office, measured near the 
heart of the tree, 334 rings of unequal width 
measured one inch, therefore, the tree 
would increase in diameter two inches in 
three and one half years during its earlier 
life; but as the trunk becomes larger the 
wood must be spread over a cylinder of 
greater circumference so that the thickness 
of the annual rings gradually decreases, 

A measurement of the outer rings in the 
same specimen discloses the fact that it 
requires eight rings to measure an inch, 
therefore the tree during this period would 
have increased in diameter only two inches 
in eight years or at an average rate of one 
quarter inch a year. In very old trees the 
annual rings are sometimes exceedingly 
narrow, so that the growth in diameter 
would be correspondingly slower. 

To illustrate the value to which black 
walnut has increased recently, a sale was 
reported to this office a year ago wherein 
a veneering company paid $460 for a good- 
sized walnut trunk, and the demand for 
black walnut abroad, especially in Germany, 
is such that almost any tree with a reasqn- 
able amount of dark ripened heart wood 
can be sold. 

The nuts are comparatively cheap. In 
some localities of this state they may be 
had for as little as ten cents per bushel, 
and young seedling trees may be bought of 
nurserymen by the thousand, and the charge 
therefor is not excessive. 

One fact must be borne in mind, and this 
is that in planting the nuts of the black 
walnut, it must be done before the kernel 
has dried. For this reason, if the planting 
is to be made in the spring, the nuts should 
be buried in damp sand during the preced- 
ing winter. 


THE TEMPLE WITHIN. 


HE divine self is constantly weaving 

at the drapery which clothes it. The 
personality is the texture which indicates 
the nature of our thoughts, our ideals, and 
aspirations. If we have lived all our days 
in bondage to the objective senses, to aml- 
mality and selfishness, the story of ouf 
life will be depicted in the coarseness of 
our features, showing our imperfections 
and deficiencies. If we have gained mas 
tery over the grosser material instincts, the 
cheerful countenance, the symmetrical ele- 
gance, the manly dignity and nobility of 
poise will reveal our virtues and goodness. 
The ambitions, the strivings, the hopes and 
loves are truthfully written in the hand, the 
face, the eye. and in every curve and line 
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of the physical form. While we do not see 
with our natural eyes the ideas, the intel- 
lect, the dreams that build the inner world 
of memory and thought, we know that the 
ideal is enthroned in the heart and mind. 
If we know the good in ourselves we will 
recognize the good around us. If we cher- 
ish love, justice, truth, beauty, these vir- 
tues within us will move kindred hearts to 
renewed aspirations. He who looks only 
for the good in others will find the good in 
everything; his life will radiate joy and be 
a perpetual benediction. Let us possess the 
enthusiasm which makes us glad, the ear- 
nestness of purpose which breathes life into 
things and gives power. Let us bring the 
ideal into our daily activities, compel it to 
vibrate in every thought, to blend with 
every act, with every joy and care. 

When we look at the things around us 
we do not see the things themselves, but 
only their image mirrored in the eye. 
When we hear a sound we think of its 
source as being at some distant point. The 
sound is not in space, but only a vibration 
striking the ear. If we close our eyes the 
forms vanish; if we stop our ears there is 
silence. When we cease to see with our 
natural eyes, we still behold in the mind 
the memories and pictures of past visions. 
By a process more difficult, but as natural 
as the closing of eyes or ears we may silence 
thought and memory and enter the subjec- 
tive state of consciousness. 

The secret of all things is revealed from 
within. The shuttle that weaves, the power 
that builds, is unseen. The human mind, 
groping along life’s dark paths, discouraged 
by mistakes and failures, intuitively turns 
for guidance to a superior power. The light 
of the divine self illumines the way to a 
higher goal. All moral power, all true 
beauty and joy, everything that gives 
courage and lofty aims and faith in a glo- 
tious future comes from the hidden source 
of man’s being. Unlimited forces vibrate 
within, struggling toward the surface, en- 
deavoring to express the mind’s hidden 
genius, 


PLEA FOR MORAL TRAINING. 


W E are still at the opening of the twen- 
tieth century. The labors of the 
past present to us a rich fruitage in many 
lines. Free schools have not only been 
brought within the reach of the masses, 
but our statutes provide—the masses now 
within the reach of the schools. Reason 
and love are at the same time asserting 
their rights. At the threshold of this new 
century, should be posted teachers, not 
alone distinguished for learning, but for 
the higher talent of a noble enthusiasm for 





the elevation of our race along moral lines. 
A vast work is here to be accomplished. 
Learning is the greatest power in the world 
for good when possessed by a good man; 
and the greatest power for evil when pos- 
sessed by an evil one. Respect for rightful 
authority is one of the things the young 
American has yet to learn. Every law 
should be obeyed until it is expunged from 
the statutes. 

“The good needs fear no law, 

It is his safety, and the bad man’s awe.” 

Good morals, faith and love must be 
taught in our schools. Teaching is the 
most spiritual social act of which mankind 
is capable, it blesses both the giver and the 
receiver. But this teaching must not be 
alone by precept. The daily life of the 
teacher must be the medium through which 
all that is best in education presents visible 
form. He must give himself for the good 
of others, even as did our Divine Teacher. 

The interest of our people is lacking in 
the true end of education, which is good 
citizenship. Only by cordial codperation of 
home and school can we bring forth satis- 
factory results. The idea has seized the 
minds of many parents that “grades and 
promotions” are the ends to be sought in 
school life. Do not some teachers think 
the same? Such ideas are based upon false 
principles, substituting means for ends, and 
deserve sharp criticism. The direct busi- 
ness of education is to prepare our children 
for the duties and responsibilities of life. 

There are lessons in the lives of teachers 
and parents of more value than are found 
in any book. “One example is worth many 
arguments.” It may not be the lot of 
many of us to do great things, but any of 
us, yes, all of us, may do common things 
greatly. 

The conduct of parents and teachers 
should be based on the Decalogue. Teach- 
ers have a right to be, and should be, op- 
timistic; but it is mere folly to boast of 
progress in educational work, unless the 
moral life of our children is showing the 
same rate of development as the intellec- 
tual life. Success, as many define it, may 
be obtained by acts, which every true 
teacher despises and abhors. No person can 
be really successful who is not great in in- 
dustry, integrity and honesty. In moral 
development, much can be done by good 
laws; more can be done by good teachers 
in the public schools. 

Under the name of physical culture ath- 
letics has bombarded our schools, and in 
many places it is undermining the moral 
life of our young people; lessons are neg- 
lected, physical health and strength strained 
to the last degree; truth and honesty ig- 
nored. Victory! Victory at any price! 
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seems to be the watchword. Powerful ani- 
mal instincts are being developed; while 
moral growth is crushed—and for what ?— 
a loving cup—oh, misapplied term! When 
athletics becomes a physical training exer- 
cise for all the school; when we love the 
play for the sake of playing, or for the 
betterment of our physical natures, then, 
and only then, will it be a help in our 
schools. As it is to-day, we can but liken 
it to the gladiatorial sports of the Romans 
of old. Plato has well said: “ The plays of 
our children have the mightiest influence on 
the maintenance or the non-maintenance of 
law.” They should early be taught, that 
honorable defeat is better than a mean 
victory.—Western School Journal. 





SANTA CLAUS. 
SUPT. L. MACKEY, TRENTON. 


I HAVE a report that some little children 

went home a few days ago in keen 
sorrow of heart because their teacher had 
said there is no Santa Claus. 

Is it the business of the teacher to de- 
stroy the faith of childhood? Upon what 
authority does anyone say there is no Santa 
Claus? How can it be proven? Which is 
more real, Shakespeare or Hamlet? What 
constitutes reality? 

Ian Maclaren in a lecture on his “ Bonnie 
Brier Bush” said that the characters in his 
stories, once born, passed as it were beyond 
his control, and each worked out his part 
in the plot and found his destiny exactly as 
a living person. Is there not a sense in 
which a mighty character in fiction, myth, 
or legend is a real and abiding force in the 
world more than mere flesh and blood? 
Are not these bodies of ours ephemeral, 
mere phenomena? What is the noume- 
non back of the phenomenon? What is the 
composition of the reality we call self? 
Is not the real world the world of ideas? 
“Ideas are eternal.” As Fichte says, “ We 
do not possess our ideas, but they possess 
us, and force us into the arena where we 
must fight for them.” “Ideals rule the 
world.” Is there anyone who does not be- 
lieve that centuries after we are dead and 
forgotten Santa Claus will still gladden the 
heart of childhood? Who then is real, the 
teacher or Santa Claus? Thousands and 
tens of thousands of fathers and mothers 
are preparing Santa Claus surprises for 
their children. What makes them do it? 
The Santa Claus ideal. If there were no 
Santa Claus, if there never had been, what 
would have happened? 

Let the children work out for themselves 
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the problem of the chimney and the rein- 
deer; let them, if they will, divest Santa 
Claus of his beard and his furs, but let 
them hold fast to the ideal of the patron 
saint, the friend and benefactor of child- 
hood. If parents wish to rob their children 
of their belief in Santa Claus, that is a 
matter outside the jurisdiction of the 
teacher. As for me I know but little of 
the history of the good old monk whose 
name has thus been hallowed for fifteen 
centuries, but I believe none the less in 
good St. Nick. I believe that these ideas 
of childhood have each an important part 
in the development of the religious faith of 
children. They may repeat the history of 
the race and go from a sort of poly- 
theism to monotheism, but I believe these 
faiths of children make fallow soil for the 
sowing of true doctrine, and that by and by 
back of St. Nicholas, Kris Kringle, Santa 
Claus, and all the other good old saints that 
their “infancy knew,” they will see in new 
and clearer vision the one Divine Person, 
the giver of all good gifts, the one by whom 
no child is ever forgotten, and to whom 
every soul is infinitely precious, and in the 
light of His countenance they will recognize 
the Father in Heaven of childhood’s prayer, 
and rise with rapture to a larger revelation 
of His goodness and His love.—N, E. Jou 
nal of Education. 


MOST VALUABLE POSSESSION. 


N OTHING else is worth so much to you 

as your unqualified endorsement of 
yourself. The approval of the “ still, small 
voice” within you, which says to every 
noble act, “That is right,” and to every 
ignoble one, “That is wrong,” is worth 
more to you than all the kingdoms of the 
earth. It matters little what others may 
think about you, or what the world may 
say; it makes no difference whether the 
press or the public praises or blames; it is 
by your own honest judgment of yourself 
that you must stand or fall. 

Many a man who is looked upon as suc- 
cessful, lauded in the daily papers, sought 
after by society, and looked up to by his 
wealthy neighbors, knows perfectly well that 
he is a fraud. His heart never beats but it 
disapproves of his deception. Every time 
he is reminded of his success,—in dollars 
and cents,—his conscience pricks him. Ev- 
ery time he goes through his factory of 
mines, the wan faces, emaciated forms, 
starved and cramped lives whose blood is 
on every dollar of the huge fortune which 
their ill-requited toil has enabled him to 
amass sternly accuse him. They tell him, 
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in thunder tones, that instead of being the 
great success which the world thinks him, 
he is a gigantic failure, and that his 
wealth has been acquired literally at the 
cost of human lives. He realizes that their 
accusations are just. He has murdered the 
opportunities, crushed the ambitions, and 
prevented the adequate education of hun- 
dreds of young toilers who are little better 
than his chattel slaves. Forced into the 
battle of life, to help eke out the miserable 
pittance earned by their fathers or mothers, 
or both parents, they have never known 
childhood, or freedom, or happiness. 

There is no alchemy by which the man 
who has not earned his own approval can 
extract real happiness and true satisfaction 
from either his money or his position. 

Be sure, then, that you have your own 
approval first and last. If you resolve that 
you will never forfeit confidence in your- 
self, and that you will never take chances of 
your own disapproval, whatever you have 
or do not have, you will have a bulwark 
which will be your stay whether in pros- 
perity or in adversity. 

At the least murmur of disapproval of 
the “still, small voice,” halt and ask your- 
self what you are about to do and whither 
you are going. There is something wrong, 
—of that you may be sure. You must 
remedy it immediately. Don’t parley with 
the cause of your disturbance; don’t try to 
compromise with it. Such a course will 
prove as dangerous as that of a mariner 
who, in the midst of a storm, should insist 
upon holding the needle to a certain point 
by force, because he wanted to sail in that 
direction. To try to influence the compass 


would be to wreck his ship upon the rocks, 


or shoals in his path. There are human 
wrecks all along the ocean of life who have 
disregarded or tried to compromise with 
their compass,—conscience. 

To keep your self-approval you must be 
honest. It is impossible to be dishonest and 
not stand condemned before the bar of con- 
science. No matter how slight the depart- 
ure from truth or integrity, no matter how 
trifling the deception or untruthfulness (if 
any deception or untruthfulness can be con- 
sidered slight), you have been tampering 
with the needle, and if you persist in such a 
“ee you will not reach the harbor you 
seek, 

If you keep your self-approval, no mat- 
ter what other things you may lose, you 
will still be rich. You may make a for- 
tune, or you may lose one; you may live in 
a beautiful home or in 2 cheap boarding 
house; you may wear rich garments or 
cheap ones; you may ride in a fine carriage 
or you may walk; you may keep your 
friends or you may lose them; you may 
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have the good opinion of the world or its 
contempt, but, if you have never tampered 
with your conscience, if you believe in 
yourself, if you approve of your life, if 
you have been honest and earnest and true, 
and if you can look yourself in the face 
without wincing, you will be happy and 
successful, even though the world should 
brand you as a failure.—Success. 


THE PRINCE AND THE DRAGON. 


BY DR. DEWITTI G. WILCOX. 


I N your books of fairy tales, you have read 

stories full of interest about the dragons 
of old and the brave princes who went out 
to meet and destroy them. I remember one 
in particular. It was about a great dragon, 
which looked unlike anything ever before 
seen by man; it was longer than a trolley 
car, had a head like a huge alligator, a 
forked tongue, nostrils that breathed hot 
flames, fiery red eyes, hundreds of legs, and 
a horny body covered with sharp spikes. 
This dragon roamed at will over the fair 
land, destroying the sheep and cattle of the 
farmers, and even coming into the villages, 
destroying the sons and daughters of the 
people. No one was able to destroy this 
terrible monster. The fiercest dogs, which 
would boldly seize the wild boar by the 
throat, skulked away with their tails be- 
tween their legs when they caught sight of 
the dragon. The brave warriors and 
hunters, who would dash up to a foe or an 
enraged bear, could not induce their horses 
even to face the monster. The whole 
country was in a state of panic. 

Men dared not leave their homes; they 
were living like prisoners. Finally a prince 
came for a visit to this country and heard 
about the monster. He waited until he got 
a good view of the dragon, and, after learn- 
ing something of his habits, he determined 
to kill him. 

He then went to the village, and got the 
blacksmith and the carpenter and the ma- 
chinist to build a dragon that would look 
just like the real dragon. It was wonderful 
how much this imitation was like the real 
monster. It had the spikes and forked 
tongue, flames were coming from its nos- 
trils, and underneath its throat was a soft 
spot covered with leather. When the imi- 
tation dragon was finished it was placed in 
the field, where the prince, seated upon his 
finest horse, approached ready for a make- 
believe battle. Now the horse had never 
seen such a terrible looking thing, and he 
was so frightened he could not at first be 
coaxed to go near it; but by patience the 
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prince enticed him to go closer and closer, 
and in a few days the horse got over his 
fear entirely. Then he took his dogs to 
see the make-believé dragon, and he had 
to teach them in the same way not to fear 
the image. The dogs soon learned that all 
they had to fear was the hot flames from 
the nostrils, so they attacked the iron 
dragon all over his body, but could make no 
impression on him until finally they found 
the soft place under his throat, and then 
they were thirsty for his blood. Thus day 
after day, the prince had a make-believe 
fight with the make-believe dragon, until 
horse and dogs could scarcely wait for the 
fight to begin. The prince, also, was prac- 
tising just how to use his long spear, and to 
use it at the right moment. 

Finally, all were ready for the real fight, 
and they started for the cave where the 
dragon slept. He was just starting for the 
village when they met. The dogs rushed 
up to the monster, but carefully avoided 
the hot flames from his nostrils; the prince 
followed, and the fight began. Well, it was 
one thing to fight an iron dragon, but 
quite another to fight a real live one— 
especially one that had never been opposed. 
But their practise made them brave and 
skilful, and the dogs, encouraged by the 
prince, stuck at the monster, and soon two 


of them had him by the throat: even then 
the dogs would have been torn to pieces by. 
the great feet of the dragon, had not the 
prince driven his long spear deep into the 
heart of the dragon and killed him before 


he could make another move. 

Well that was only a fairy dragon. But 
to-day we have some real dragons to fight; 
and the one I am going to tell you about is 
worse than all the dragons which ever lived 
in fairyland or out of it. 

The name of the dragon is Alcohol. He 
has different names in different places, but 
he is known all over the world. Sometimes 
he is called Beer, again Wine, Whisky, 
Rum, Champagne, Brandy, or Gin; but it is 
the same old dragon. What I shall tell you 
about to-day are some of the habits of this 
dragon, for I want every one of you, like 
the prince to begin now and prepare your- 
selves for a great battle against the dragon 
Alcohol. I want you to know why and 
where to fear him how he attacks his vic- 
tims what his weak places are and how 
you can finally thrust a deadly weapon into 
him that shall rid the fair land of the 
monster. 

First, this dragon alcohol has friends; 
that seems strange, but it’s true. The fairy 
dragon had none. And these friends will 
come to you when you are older, and say, 
“Now this dragon alcohol is not so bad 
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as you think; he really is quite tame, and 
would like to be of service to you, and if 
you will let him bite you just a little tin 
bit he will make you strong and healthy, 
give you a clear brain, and bring you pros- 
perity, old age, and happiness.” Now that 
is one of the tricks of this sneaking, miser- 
able dragon; he is an awfully shrewd 
talker, and so are his friends; so before 
we will believe that we will have to look 
around a little. 

They say this dragon will make you 
strong and healthy. Suppose we go out to 
the Erie County Hospital and ask Dr. 
Gilray, the superintendent, how many sick 
men he had in the hospital last year, and 
he tells us two thousand. Well, what made 
them sick? Oh, a lot of causes. But did 
the dragon Alcohol bite any of them? Oh, 
yes, about one-half of them were made sick 
because of the dragon’s bite. Yes, I guess 
more than that if you count those whose 
parents were bitten by the dragon, and who 
fell ill because their parents were not 
strong. Well, you shake your head, and 
say, “That’s lie number one for the 
dragon.” 

Well, let us see if the dragon’s bite will 
really make you strong. Two years ago 
this coming May a lot of young men near 
Boston were anxious to run a -foot-race, 
such as the Grecian youths used to run hun- 
dreds of years ago. They were called the 
Marathon Races. A course of twenty-five 
miles was laid out near Boston, and about 
twenty young men entered for the race. 
They were fine young fellows; had been 
training for weeks. There was amongst 
them a young man, who was one of their 
best runners, and he was so exceedingly 
anxious to win the race that he was willing 
to make any sacrifice to win it. He was 
told by one of the friends of the dragon 
Alcohol that if he would take a few drinks 
of brandy just before starting it would give 
him endurance, strength and speed. So, 
although he had never drank before, he was 
willing for the sake of winning to let the 
dragon bite him. He not only lost the race, 
but listen to what the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal said about his condition at 
the end of the race. 

Now, that journal is no temperance 
paper, it is interested only from the scien 
tific side. It said, “The condition of this 
young man was extreme exhaustion at the 
end of the race—poor pulse, low tempera 
ture, and mental dulness. It was the 
opinion of the physician in attendance, that 
alcohol taken as a stimulant in such tests 
of strength and endurance acts rather as 
a poison than a stimulant.” So, boys, when 
you are told that the dragon’s bite will 
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make you a better sprinter, a better football 
player, or a better athlete, just nail it as 
lie number two. 

Again, the dragon’s friends will tell you 
that his bite will give you a clear brain, and 
make you a jolly good fellow. All right, 
we all want clear brains in this world, so 
let us go to some place where they make 
a study of brains. The man who knows the 
most about brains in this vicinity is Dr. 
Hurd, at the State Hospital on Forest 
Avenue. Suppose we say to him, “ Doctor, 
how many people in your hospital this 
morning?” He replies, “Seventeen hun- 
dred.” “ What made them insane?” “ Oh, 
alot of reasons.” “ Well, are any of them 
insane because they have taken poison into 
their systems?” “Yes, lots of them.” 
“How many of them?” “ Well, perhaps 
half of them have either been poisoned 
themselves or born of parents poisoned.” 
“What kind of poison?” “Oh, alcohol 
generally.” “Oh, then, they have been 
bitten by the dragon alcohol?” “ Yes.” 
“Well, Doctor, do you think any of them 
were made insane because they ate too 
much ice cream?” “Qh, no, never heard 
of such a case.” “Too much meat, too 
much milk? will any kind of healthful food 
make one crazy?” “Oh, no!” “ Well, 
then, Doctor, if alcohol is a food, as some 


chemists claim it is, and if it is the only 
kind of food which ever made people crazy, 
would you advise our taking it and giving 


it to our friends?” “Well, no; I 
wouldn’t.” 

But we want a little more light on this 
subject of clear brains, so we take a jour- 
ney down the Lackawanna railroad to the 
Craig Colony, where the epileptics are cared 
for, and we ask Dr. Spratling “ How many 
of the patients are epileptics because of 
alcohol?” And he answers, “ About forty 
per cent.” Now suppose we go to Massa- 
chusetts prison for the criminally insane, 
and ask the same question; then listen to 
the awful answer. “ Ninety-three per cent. 
from alcohol.” Well, if that is the way it 
makes people have clear brains, I guess we 
better eat ice cream, cake, bread and butter, 
tte., which has never been known to make 
epileptics, idiots, or lunatics. . 

But you say the dragon’s bite makes 
people prosperous. Let us go to the poor- 
house, same old story: “ One-half are here 
because of the dragon’s bite.” “ Anyway,” 
says the dragon, “it makes good citizens.” 
Does it? Suppose we go to the jail: “ Mr. 
Sheriff, how many men in your jail?” 
“About a hundred.” “Why are they 
here?” “Oh, some stole, some cheated, 
Some fought, some abused their families, 
Some set fire to houses, or did some things 
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against the law.” “ How many were ever 
bitten by the dragon?” “What do you 
mean?” “Well, how many drank alco- 
hol?” “Oh, nearly all of them; in fact, I 
think every one does more or less.” “ Well, 
did the alcohol have anything to do with 
their committing the crime?” “Yes, I 
think that alcohol really was the cause 
directly or indirectly of three-fourths of 
them committing the crime.” “Well, I 
read in the paper the other day that alcohol 
was a food, and that it was good for your 
health; but you say such food makes three- 
fourths of your prisoners commit crime: 
would you advise me to use it as a food?” 
“No, child, never you touch it in your life. 
I don’t care what the papers say about its 
being a food. It makes criminals, and my 
jail is kept full because of it.” 

Well, we are not satisfied with the 
sheriff, so we go to all the prisons in the 
country and ask the keepers if it really is 
true that three-fourths, seventy-five out of 
every one hundred criminals are there be- 
cause of alcohol, and we find it is true. 

We have been to the hospitals, and find 
that fully half of the chronic sick are there 
because of the dragon’s bite. We go to the 
poorhouse and find that more than half are 
there because of the dragon’s bite. We go 
to the insane hospitals and find the same 
thing true. We go to the epileptic hospital. 
Same thing. We go to the jails. Same old 
story. Now let us go to the morgue in 
New York. 

“Say, Mr. Keeper, how many people 
were brought here last month, picked up 
dead on the street?” “T’ll tell you in a 
minute; let me look. Just 303.” “ What 
caused death?” “Oh, trolley car acci- 
dents, runaways, apoplexy, heart disease, 
etc.” “Well, did the dragon bite any?” 
“The what?” “The dragon, did he bite 
any?” “Qh, alcohol, yes; let me see (and 
he looks), yes, eighty-nine out of the three 
hundred and three, dropped dead from over- 
drink.” “Well, Mr. Keeper, a friend told 
me alcohol was a good food, a predigested 
bread, a sort of liquid bread.” “ All 
tommyrot, my boy.” “Did any of those 
people drop dead because they ate too much 
fruit?” “No.” “Too much pie?” “No.” 
“Potatoes?” “No.” “Well, do you think 
alcohol is a good food?” 

I have told you something about the 
dragon, Alcohol, how to recognize him, 
what are his habits, what he does to his 
victims. Now that you know him, be like 
the Prince; train yourselves every day to 
throttle him; vow before God that you will 
use every bit of your power to drive the 
dragon from off the earth—Sunday School 
Times. 
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SELF-EXAMINATION FOR SCHOOL 
INSPECTORS. 


ee you a haughty, inspectorial man- 

ner which freezes or repels the teach- 
ers with whom you come in contact, and 
makes the children detest your advent and 
rejoice at your departure? 

Are you a faddist, so wrapped up in cer- 
tain methods or ideas, that they prevent you 
from being able to appreciate other methods 
and ideas of equal value? 

Do you ever find fault with a teacher be- 
fore his pupils in such a way that they 
may hear your disparaging remarks? 

Have you a right conception of your duty 
and responsibility? Your duty not only to 
find fault, but also to encourage; not only to 
criticise, but to teach; not only to theorize, 
but also to practice. 

. Your responsibility—on your manner, dis- 
position and methods depends the success 
of the teachers and pupils under your over- 
sight. Are you unfair or over-exacting? 
Then your teachers and pupils become dis- 
heartened or rebellious. 

Have you a domineering, aggressive 
manner? Then you paralyze refined and 
sensitive natures, and provoke those of 
tougher fiber. 

Do you ever speak about teachers in a 
disparaging way to other teachers or to the 
public generally? 

Are you concerned with mental develop- 
ment only, or do you place equal importance 
upon moral and physical training? 

When you meet a young teacher whom 
you consider is not using the best methods, 
do you simply find fault with his methods or 
do you take his class and teach it, so letting 
him learn by example instead of by precept? 

Do the teachers look forward to your 
coming, expecting help and guidance in 
their work, or do they look upon your visit 
as an ordeal to be endured? 

Do the children’s faces brighten when you 
enter the room, or is there an appearance of 
nervous dread, that fatal obstacle to good 
presentation of work? 

Do you keep yourself abreast of the times 
in your reading, and observe the trend of 
educational thought? 

Do you sympathize with the teacher in 
his difficult and important work? 

Are you in the habit of talking at the 
teacher through the children? 

Are lady teachers ever reduced to tears 
by your harsh criticism? 

Are you the “guide, philosopher and 
friend ” to teachers in out-of-the-way places, 
and do you make your visit such a red- 
letter day in their school life, that they 
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look forward with joyful anticipation to 
your next visit? 

Do you realize that it is almost impossible 
to make just comparisons between schools, 
owing to vastly different mental and phys- 
ical capacities and unequal environment? 

Have you a sense of humor? If not, your 
examinations must be painfully wearisome 
and monotonous. You have never learned 
the stimulating and invigorating effect of a 
good, hearty laugh. 

Do you endeavor to find out what the 
children do not know, or what they know? 

Do you ever enter a room without knock- 
ing, or try to come on a teacher unawares? 
If so, you may be sure it will be set down to 
bad form, and your reputation as a gentle- 
man will correspondingly suffer. 

The following is the verdict recently 
passed by a lady teacher on the visits of 
two inspectors : 

A.—‘ During his visit he seemed deter- 
mined to convince me that I knew nothing, 
and that my whole work was worthless. 
At the end of the day I was heart-broken. 
I hate him.” 

B.—“ He stayed with me the whole day, 
took the class for several lessons, helped me 
in all my difficulties, and encouraged me so 
much. He was such a thorough gentleman, 
and caused me to take such renewed interest 
in my work (interest weakened by the 
other’s visit), that I am eagerly looking 
forward to his next inspection.”—New 
Zealand Ed. Journal. 





LORD KELVIN. 


[* an interview, a few days since, expres- 
ing great regret at the death of Lord 
Kelvin, Thomas A. Edison, who has been his 
acquaintance and friend for thirty years, 
said: 

“Lord Kelvin certainly had the master 
mind in science, for the world seldom sees 
such a man as he was. First of all, he was 
great as a mathematician, and then he de- 
veloped into the greatest of scientists. I 
think it is safe to say that he gave more 
attention to such subjects as the power of 
the tides and the properties of the crust of 
the earth than any other scientist. He may 
truly be said to have been the life and soul 
of the Atlantic cable, and they are still 
using the instruments which he. invented 
sO many years ago. It is a matter of his- 
tory that he was also identified with prac- 
tically all the other cables which have been 
laid.” 

What a world! What a universe is that 
into which we have been born, and in which 
we are passing our brief lives! Whence 
came we and all that is about us? Whither 
do we go? And what is the meaning of all 
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that is about us? “One word,” said Lord 
Kelvin, as he stood first among the scientists 
of the world, “ characterizes the most stren- 
uous of the efforts that I have made perse- 
veringly for the advancement of science, 
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and that word is failure, for I know no 
more of electrical or magnetic force or of 
the relation between ether, electricity and 
ponderable matter, or of chemical affinity, 
than I knew fifty years ago.” 
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NE of the best known men in the school 
work of the State, and one of our 


very best City Superintendents, writes in | dinette, the Cities Clk, the. Hae Cae 


this reckless fashion under date of Decem- 
bes 23d: “ This is the first evening I have 
had to read the December ScHoot JourNAL. 
Just now have ended with the American 
Book Company advertisement on last cover 
page. It may be my pride in the school 
journal of my State, the genuine merit 


of the articles, or some other equally good | 


reason, that makes me feel as I do, but at 
any rate I am prompted to say to you that 
this is the most enjoyable issue of any 
school journal that I have ever read. It 
is always meaty, but this time your collec- 
tion of good things is unusual even for 
your journal. I am full of gratitude that 
it is my privilege to get such an uplift 
from the perusal of our home journal. The 
‘Courage of the Commonplace’ would be 
a very good thing in the hands of every 
young man or woman. ‘Consider the 
Teacher’ will help any good teacher to do 
better and it may make a poor teacher 
think. The ‘ Lesson of Gettysburg’ has the 
finest kind of suggestion for any reader. 
Every article has its mission. I should be 
glad to be one of ten men to give five 
dollars each to have a copy of this number 
placed in the hands of every teacher in our 
county.” 

This from a man in the fore-front of the 
school work of the State rather took our 
breath away, and we wrote him that, while 
we are heartily grateful for his very good 
word, we could not but think that he must 
have hit the December number at the “ psy- 
chological moment” for a favorable im- 
pression. 


It is against the law to sell cigarettes to 
boys. This offence should be reported by 
teachers to the proper authorities in cases 
where their pupils buy from dealers in the 
Vicinity of the schools in town or country. 
Pool room proprietors also should remem- 





ber that it is contrary to law to permit 
minors to visit their resorts, much less to 
play in them. Much complaint is being 
made concetning the violators of law in 
some places. The legal remedy is in the 


hands of parents and school officers. 


To further the election of women school 


tury Club and the Public Education Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia have joined in the 
inauguration of a thorough-going cam- 
paign. The committee, which consists of 
Mrs. Talcott Williams and other prominent 
women of the city has forwarded to the city 
and ward chairmen of all the political par- 
ties a letter urging the nomination of forty 
women on twenty-three of the city’s sec- 
tional school boards. The communication 
calls attention to the successful experience 
of the women already serving as school di- 
rectors, and to the fitness of women for 
such office. 

ANOTHER terrible disaster in the mines! 
This time nearly 250 lives lost in the mines 
near Pittsburg. A few days ago sixty or 
seventy in Alabama; a few days earlier 
nearly 400 lives gone almost in a moment 
in West Virginia! One horror following 
fast upon another, the public mind is 
stunned and dazed by this appalling de- 
struction of human life. The figures show 
that for every thousand miners the death 
rate from accident is three times as great 
in the United States as in France or Bel- 
gium and twice as great as in England. Is 
human life of less account here than 
abroad? It would seem so from the record 
of our mines and railways. 


“ 


CrITIcIzING the statement that “ minis- 
ters’ sons are Satan’s special prey,” a writer 
says: It is an old untruth. Quite the con- 
trary is true. A large number of our great- 
est men were ministers’ sons. One of the 
greatest philosophers, Jonathan Edwards, 
and the greatest historian, Bancroft, were 
of these. Two Presidents, Grover Cleve- 
land and Chester Arthur. Great poets and 
authors, such as Tennyson, Lowell, Holmes, 
Emerson, Charles Kingsley, Matthew Ar- 
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nold, Cowper, Coleridge, Dean Stanley, 
Macaulay, Thackeray, Swift, etc. Other 
great men, such as Justices Field and 
Brewer, Morse the inventor, the Wesleys, 
Beechers and Spurgeons may be named to 
show that the old saying is an old untruth, 
perhaps born of prejudice and ignorance. 





THE meteor weighing 1800 pounds which 
fell at Cape May, New Jersey, some time 
since has attracted the attention of many 
scientists, and has been analyzed by Prof. 
W. J. Williams, of the Franklin Institute 
of Philadelphia. Dr. E. Goldsmith, of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, of Phila- 
delphia, has named it “The Jerseyite.” 
The meteor fell within a few hundred yards 
of where Mr. John L. North was fishing. 
He located the spot and found a large, 
red-hot mass imbedded several feet in the 
sand. Next day it was unearthed, and 
pieces of it sent to scientists. The analysis 
showed that it contains the following ele- 
ments: Silica, 42.80 per cent.; tin, 1.90; 
tin oxide, 0.49; bismuth, 0.22; copper oxide, 
0.26; nickel oxide, 2.00; iron oxide, 44.36; 
aluminum oxide, 4.18; potassium oxide, 
0.92; carbon, 1.84; sulphur, 0.34; phos- 
phorus, 0.12 per cent. 





Tue wonderful progress of the past half 
century and the changes that have taken 
place in that time are made vividly real 
in the experience of a man just released 
from Sing Sing on the Hudson. Forty- 
seven years a convict and now a free man, 
Franz Hoffman, in years of service the 
oldest prisoner in New York State, is 
afraid to leave Sing Sing prison and go 
to New York, where he fears he may be 
run over or lost. Hoffman has heard of 
elevated railroads and subways and of the 
new and strange things to be found in 
New York, and the thought of it all 
frightened him so that he begged leave to 
remain in prison until next week, when a 
keeper will accompany him there. Hoff- 
man was convicted of murder in the second 
degree forty-seven years ago. “I have 
heard of the trains that. run up in the 
air,” said Hoffman, when released, “ and 
of those that run under the ground, but I 
don’t quite understand it. I’m safe on a 
horse and wagon. Yes, I am scared. I 
never was so nervous and frightened as I 
have been since I learned that I can go 
free.” 


GeorcE Rex Criark, blind from birth, has 
graduated from the University of Chicago 
with an A.B. degree after a college life full 
of unusual experiences. Like Helen Keller 
he made marvelous advancement in his stud- 
ies and found time also to take up telegraphy 
and typewriting. He was also one of the 
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most loyal rooters of his class on the foot- 
ball field, following the progress of games 
by the shouts of his classmates. He at- 
tended all the campus dances and became 
one of the most graceful dancers at the 
university. It required only four years for 
Clark to receive the degree he sought. He 
made his course in the usual time. All his 
books were of the raised-letter kind. Many 
of them were not in print and often he was 
forced to wait until certain of his course 
books as well as his text-books could be 
made to order. 





Tue School Directors’ Department of the 
State Educational Association will hold its 
thirteenth annual convention in the assem- 
bly hall of the high school building at 
Harrisburg, on Thursday and Friday, 
February 13th and 14th. It is desired that 
delegates should be elected by school boards 
and the names of all such, with post-office 
address, be sent promptly to Mr. Wm. M. 
Bowen, Corresponding Secretary, Chester, 
Pa. 

Ir is announced that Dr. Edwin Erle 
Sparks, professor of American history in 
the University of Chicago, has been elected 
president of the Pennsylvania State College. 
General James A. Beaver, former governor 
of Pennsylvania, has been acting president 
since the death of President George W. 
Atherton in 1906. Dr. J. P. Welsh being 
vice-president. There are nearly a thou- 
sand students now enrolled in the different 
departments of the college. j 





FLorENCE NIGHTINGALE, who has been 
vested by King Edward with the Order of 
Merit, is eighty-seven years old. The art 
of nursing has practically grown within 
her lifetime and partly by the help of her 
example and precepts. Miss Nightingale 
did not go with the British army to the 
Crimea in 1854. She stayed at the great 
base hospital on the heights of Scutari, op- 
posite Constantinople. Her own knowledge 
of nursing she could hardly have acquired 
in England at that time. She had studied 
with the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, in 
Paris, who have an international experi- 
ence, and in Germany. Antiseptic surgery, 
the ice treatment for typhoid, camp sanita- 
tion and many other modern life-saving 
ways and discoveries were unknown sixty 
years ago. In the Crimea men died like 
flies. Even the Austrians, who took no 
very active part in the war, lost 50,000 men 
in useless camps. The cool heights of Scu- 
tari were like a paradise after the fever- 
stricken trenches. To-day, says a noted 
authority, such a hospital as Miss Nightin- 
gale aided would be primitive indeed, but it 
was a brave beginning worthy of all honor. 
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HON. JOHN Q. STEWART. 


ON the evening of December fourth, at 

fifteen minutes before nine, there 
passed from earth the spirit of a man whose 
influence for good, as a citizen, a soldier, a 
legislator, and an educational official will 
never be fully known. 

John Q. Stewart was born September 23, 
1844, in the township of Little Beaver, 
then a part of Beaver County, now of Law- 
rence. Of Scotch-Irish stock, he was 
reared to reverence his Lord, his Bible, 
and the Sabbath as a holy day. He en- 
listed at the age of twenty years in Cooper’s 
famous battery, Battery B, First Light Ar- 
tillery of the Pennsylvania Reserves, which 
shared with Ricketts’ Battery the defense 
and glory of Cemetery Hill at Gettysburg, 
and he was mustered out June 9, 1865. 
Having subsequently taught school and 
served as County Superintendent, he repre- 
sented Lawrence county in the last four 
annual sessions of the Legislature—1875, 
1876, 1877 and 1878. During the last two 
he was Chairman of the Committee on 
Education. He then served for twenty- 
seven years in the Department of Public 
Instruction. In December, 1879, he was 
appointed to a clerkship in this department 
by State Supt. J. P. Wickersham. Dr. 
E. E. Higbee, having succeeded Dr. Wicker- 
sham, appointed Mr..Stewart Deputy State 
Superintendent April 1, 1883, which po- 
sition he held to the great benefit of the 
Commonwealth until broken health necessi- 
tated his resignation in July, 1906, after a 
public career of nearly thirty-five years. 

He was President of the State Teachers’ 
Association at its session in Allentown, in 
July, 1886. As a member of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, he was chosen to be 
a delegate at the State Encampment for 
several consecutive years, and was the 
orator upon one occasion. He was in great 
demand as a lecturer before county insti- 
tutes and especially before conventions of 
school directors, and when the duties of 
the department were such that he could 
accept he prepared his addresses with that 
conscientiousness that characterized all his 
work, so that many of them were requested 
for publication by the bodies addressed. 

John Q. Stewart possessed in very un- 
usual degree the virtues of Christian man- 
hood. His modesty was such that few 
knew the full measure of his influence. It 
was no unusual thing for him to be sum- 
moned to the Executive Chambers to be 
consulted privately by the Governor, or to 
committee rooms by Chairmen of House or 
Senate Committees for advice which always 
Teceived fullest consideration. He had the 
tact that enabled him to secure needed legis- 
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lation without attracting wide attention, 
by choosing the right agencies and the psy- 
chological moment. 

Few men were as well versed in the 
judicial decisions that have been rendered, 
or as well able to interpret where judicial 
review had not taken place. His judicial 
mind has stamped itself indelibly upon the 
interpretation of our school laws. Mr. 
Stewart was always progressive, and it 
has been truly said that scarcely a single 
statute was added to the school laws of 
Pennsylvania for thirty years prior to 1905, 
which did not receive his support, some- 
times originating with him, while the 
amount of bad legislation thwarted by his 
quiet but effective methods would of itself 
entitle him to the praise of all friends of 
education. 

All this service bore the stamp of his 
unswerving purpose, his invincible courage 
and his absolute integrity, for while he 
was skilful in politics and in legislation, he 
was never even suspected of having used 
ignoble means to accomplish his purposes. 

To those who were permitted to know 
him intimately he stood as a man of pro- 
found convictions and of the courage to 
maintain them,—his inaugural address be- 
fore the State Teachers’ Association was an 
unanswerable argument against alcoholic 
drinks, afterwards published by the W. C. 
T. U.; a man having deep sympathy with 
young teachers, and earnest interest in their 
success, as the correspondence of the office 
witnesses; a man whose phenomenal mem- 
ory kept him in close touch with hundreds 
that many others would have forgotten. 

His cheerfulness and love of humor made 
him a welcome companion. But the trait of 
his character brought most distinctly before 
us by his recent departure is his humble 
faith in Jesus Christ as his Redeemer. It 
was this that enabled him to be the leader 
of a Men’s Bible Class for many years in 
the Pine Street Presbyterian Church of 
Harrisburg, a regular attendant not only 
upon the services of the Sabbath but also 
the prayer meeting,—in all the walks. of 
life a consistent Christian man. 

Mr. Stewart is survived by his wife, 
formerly Miss Mary Liebendorfer, of New 
Castle, Pa., one daughter, Mary Rebecca, 
two sons, John and James, his sister, Mary, 
and his twin brother, Thomas. 

At the funeral Dr. D. J. Waller, former 
State Superintendent, and Dr. E. T. Jeffers, 
principal of York Collegiate Institute, rep- 
resented the educators of the state outside of 
Harrisburg. The services were conducted by 
Dr. George S. Chambers, of the Pine Street 
Presbyterian Church; Rev. Henry Cunning- 
ham, of the Bethany Presbyterian Chapel, 
and Rev. J. C. Forncrook, of the Fourth 
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Street Church of God. Private interment 
was made in the Paxtang cemetery. 

Deputy Supts. Henry Houck and John 
Q. Stewart were together in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for almost an 
ordinary life-time. They came to be 
greeted with a glad welcome everywhere as 
among the best known men in Pennsylvania, 
and they will not soon be forgotten. It was 
a unique association in public affairs; and 
their portraits should be placed side by 
side in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, now that they are gone forever from 
the old places. 





THE ANNUAL REPORT. 
i ig seventy-third annual report of the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, by Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, is 
found elsewhere in this issue of THE 
Journat. The condensed summary of 
statistics which is appended to the report 
is here given in brief, for ready reference: 
The number of school districts in the 
State, 2,573; number of schools, 32,592; 
number of graded schools, 14,168; number 
of township high schools, 300; number of 
superintendents, 156; male teachers, 7,595; 
female teachers, 25,854; whole number of 
teachers, 33,449; whole number of direc- 
tors, 17,316; average salaries of male 
teachers per month, $54.49; average salaries 
of female teachers per month, 39.98; aver- 
age length of school term in months, 8.40; 
whole number of pupils, 1,225,388; aver- 
age number of pupils in daily attendance, 
933,441; cost of school houses, purchas- 
ing, building, renting, etc., $5,907,070; 
teachers’ wages, $15,796,954; cost of school 
text-books $942,272; cost of school sup- 
plies other than text-books, including maps, 
globes, etc., including Philadelphia, $676,- 
281; fuel, contingencies, fees of collectors 
and other expenses, $7,743,826; total ex- 
penditure, $31,067,304; state appropriation 
for the school year ending June 3, 1907, 
$5,212,500. 

Every annual report, from the first to the 
seventy-third, that has been made since the 
school law of 1834 was enacted, has been 
published in THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
Journat, and the entire series of these 
valuable State papers can be found in no 
‘other publication in the Commonwealth. 
‘Those preceding the first issue of THE 
JourNAL were published in our sixteenth 
volume, from pamphlet reports that had 
been carefully preserved by Dr. Thomas 
H. Burrowes. This Journat should thus 
become more valuable year by year upon 
the shelves for reference in the office of 
every County, City, Borough and Town- 
ship Superintendent in Pennsylvania. 
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SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 


aT Movable School of Agriculture, 
conducted in different parts of the 
State under direction of the Department 
of Agriculture at Harrisburg, is doing ex- 
cellent work and attracting the attention of 
the farming community. That for East 
Donegal, Lancaster county, lasting four 
days, was held at Maytown, with an at- 
tendance of fifty or more farmers. The 
general comment was: “ Intensely interest- 
ing and instructive.” Two days were given 
to the farm and garden, and two to the 
dairy. The instructors on the first two 
days were Mr. Guy Stewart, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Dr. J. H. Funk, of the 
State Department of Agriculture, of Boy- 
ertown, Pa. The sessions were mainly de- 
voted to horticulture. The instructor first 
explained how a tree grows. The subject 
was treated in the following order: Root 
system, structure of root, functions, absorp- 
tion of food, conduction, effect of not prun- 
ing, root injury. Trunk and branches, 
structure of stem, what is cambium, func- 
tion of stem, buds, relation to pruning. 
Foliage, structure of leaf, development of 
leaf, assimilation, evaporation of water, ef- 
fect of loss or injury of foliage. The flower 
and fruit, structure, pollination, quality, 
color. An hour was devoted to the exami- 
nation of prepared sections of roots, stems, 
and leaves with the use of the compound 
microscope. The subject of horticultural 
literature was next taken up and valuable 
information given as to how to obtain free 
literature of this character, as well as the 
best that can be purchased and how to use 
it to derive the most benefit from it. How 
to feed a tree was next discussed, the meth- 
ods of tillage, the effects of different crops, 
of pasturing orchards, of fertilizers and an 
object lesson given of pruning in a local 
orchard. The first evening was given to a 
very profitable lecture on “ Birds,” by Dr. 
Funk. The sessions of the second day were 
devoted to the varieties of fruits, their 
origin and improvement and how to choose 
them. Harvesting and marketing fruit was 
discussed at length. Insect enemies were 
taken into consideration, their life history 
given, their injury to plants, how to iden- 
tify them and the remedies and treatment. 
The last hour was given to fungus diseases 
of trees. 

On Thursday and Friday the instructors 
were Messrs. A. L. Martin, Deputy Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and director of insti- 
tutes, and J. D. Detrich, of North Wales, 
Pa. Mr. E. S. Hoover, of Lancaster, who 
looks after Lancaster county’s interests 
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with the Agricultural Department, was also 
present and addressed the school. It was a 
School of Dairying and the subjects were 
divided under the following heads: The 
Dairy Barn, Light, Ventilation, and How to 
Feed. The plan and arrangement of a 
model barn, its conveniences and the tools 
and implements necessary for its success- 
‘ful operation, were discussed; also, how the 
stalls should be constructed and of what 
materials; how windows shall be located, 
how constructed and the effect of light 
upon the animal. The speakers dwelt at 
considerable length upon the necessity of 
proper ventilation and showed how it af- 
fects the animal. They also pointed out 
the hurtful influences of extravagant feed- 
ing and told of the results of feeding long 
hay, fodder and ground grain, as well as 
the effects of exposure to the sun, storms 
and rains. To the “Profitable Feeding, 
Care and Management of the Cow,” “ The 
Dairy Cow,” and “ Raising the Calf” spe- 
cial attention was given. On Thursday 
evening there was a very interesting lecture 
on poultry, the care and the profits and 
pleasure to be derived from raising them, 
by Mr. J. W. Bruchkart, of Lititz. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. 
W. H. Clepper, shows how well these farm- 
ers appreciate the efforts of the department 
in their behalf: “ Resolved, That the farm- 
ers of East Donegal township, Lancaster 
county, do hereby heartily endorse the 
farmers’ school plan of our Agricultural 
Department and feel that they cannot too 
highly recommend it to the farmers of the 
State at large.” The resolution was 
adopted unanimously and with enthusiasm. 


NOT ENOUGH STUDY. 





Dr. THomas S. Baker, professor at the 
Jacob Tome Institute at Port Deposit, Md., 
in his address on the “ Preparation for Col- 
lege as a Means of Education,” at a recent 
session of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools, at the New York 
City College, told his hearers that the 
schoolboy of to-day does not do enough 
work, and that he is the creature of so 
many distractions that the real object of 
going to school is frequently forgotten. He 
declared that as soon as this evil is cor- 
rected by public sentiment of the school- 
master better results would be obtained 
from the college and university men. He 
said: “The boys of to-day are too old. 
They have lost much of the charm of boy- 
ishness in their efforts to ape the manners 
and mannerisms of their elders.” He 
blames the varied engagements of the 
school-boys and their high-pitched amuse- 
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ments—athletics, dramatics and so-called 
musical organizations—for making the ef- 
ae of the schoolmaster tasteless to the 
oy. 

“We hear a great deal nowadays,” said 
Dr. Baker, “about the manly boy, and 
about the dangers of his becoming a molly- 
coddle, but in our efforts to amuse him and 
to make his school life attractive, we are 
in danger of developing a race whose later 
course will be far more disastrous than if 
it had enjoyed in its youth a vigorous 
course of plain living and high thinking. 
Too much help is given to him by private 
coaching, annotated text-books and simpli- 
fied tasks which take from him the respon- 
sibility that he ought to bear.” As a re- 
sult, Dr. Baker concludes, “we are in dan- 
ger of producing a mental mollycoddle—a 
type whose intellectual powers are distres- 
singly sickly and stunted. The mental mol- 
lycoddle is not an unusual product of this, 
our forcing process. The boy improves 
most quickly mentally, morally and physic- 
ally who is kept the busiest. We do not 
want a nation of prigs, nor of book-worms, 
nor of professors, heaven forbid, but we 
can make use of more scholars and more 
real students. We can dispense with quite 
a little nervous energy if we can have more 
right thinking.” 


ae 


THE CURSE OF GAMBLING. 





HE curse of gambling, the prevalence 
of this evil in almost every com- 
munity, and the duty of good men and 
women everywhere to set a proper example 
in this regard, are discussed by Rev. Mr. 
Twombley elsewhere in this issue of THE 
Journat. Let the schools as well as the 
churches do their part in the effort to 
check the spread of this ruinous habit. We 
have no little legislation with this end in 
view, but public sentiment does not insist 
strongly enough upon the enforcement of 
the law. 

The Pittsburg Leader thinks that the 
present Congress will pass some drastic 
legislation against gamblers in stocks, food- 
stuffs and other commodities unless the 
speculators can bring to bear on members 
more than their usual influence. In giv- 
ing reasons for this view, it says: 

“Stock gambling alone was not wholly 
responsible for the late financial crisis. The 
men who gamble in wheat, cotton and 
other things had a hand in bringing about 
conditions as they exist to-day and they 
are, if anything, worse than the stock 
gamblers, since the toll they levy on the 
people is direct. 

“Last summer the wheat gamblers by 
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means of false crop reports and other 
tricks of their craft added to the price of 
the people’s bread by putting a fictitious 
value on wheat for purely gambling pur- 
poses. The increased cost paid by the con- 
sumer in no way benefited the farmer. 
When his wheat crop was ready for sale 
he had to sell it at its true value and not 
at the gambler’s price. 

“Cotton gamblers played a similar game 
and the cotton trust put on the screws. The 
great mass of workingmen, who use the 
bulk of the cotton goods, had to pay and 
are still paying. Growers are not getting 
any proportionate benefit from these high 
prices. The profits all go to the gamblers 
and the cotton trust. 

“These facts make it plain that public 
welfare demands a suppression of these 
big gambling games, this buying and sell- 
ing on margins without any intention to 
either receive or deliver the goods. 

“ Sooner or later Congress will be forced 
to act upon this. The gamblers may delay 
it for time, but there will be a Congress 
assembled at Washington in the not far 
distant future which they cannot control 
should they be able to prevent the present 
one taking the action that is demanded.” 

The great gamblers and the small gam- 
blers are “all of a piece.” The offence is 
the same in one as in another. Teach the 
children so at home, at church, and in the 
schools. 


> 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY. 








HE corner-stone for the Memorial Gym- 
nasium and Auditorium for Linden 
Hall Seminary, Lititz, was laid on Friday, 
December 6 by His Excellency, Governor 
Edwin S. Stuart, with simple but impres- 
sive ceremonies. As on other important 
occasions the exercises were announced by 
the trombone quartette of the Moravian 
Church playing from the tower of the Mary 
Dixon Memorial Chapel. The preliminary 
exercises were held in the beautiful Me- 
morial Chapel. Rev. E. S. Hagen read 
the Psalm and led in prayer, after which 
short addresses were made by the principal, 
Rev. Charles D. Kreider; by the president 
of the Board of Trustees, the Rt. Rev. C. L. 
Moench and by the president of the Pro- 
vincial Elders’ Conference, the Rt. Rev. J. 
Mortimore Levering and others. The audi- 
ence then moved in procession to the site of 
the new building, where the trombones an- 
nounced the beginning of the second part of 
the exercises. A list of the articles placed 
within the corner-stone was read. The 


Governor made a brief address, and then 
using a gavel especially made for the oc- 
casion from an old oak beam from the old 
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gymnasium, proceeded with the usual for- 
mula of corner-stone laying. These formal 
exercises closed with the trombones play- 
ing the long-metre doxology. The Gov- 
ernor and his party were then taken to the 
music room, which had been beautifully 
decorated with palms and potted plants and 
a public reception was held. After the re- 


ception to the general public, the patrons, 


pupils, trustees and faculty together with 
other official guests, were received and 
served with Moravian cake and coffee. 

Rev. Mr. Kreider, as master of cere- 
monies, called upon those present for “a 
word in passing,” and short addresses were 
made by President John S. Stahr, of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Dr. N. C. Schaef- 
fer, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Sen- 
ator Milton Heidelbaugh, City Supt. R. K. 
Buehrle, Hon. Daniel Ancona, of Reading, 
A. F. Hostetter, Esq., and Mayor McCas- 
key. The latter spoke of Prof. John Beck, 
who had made the Boys’ School of Lititz 
famous for a half-century, whom he re- 
called distinctly, and congratulated Mr. 
Kreider, one of his old boys in the Lan- 
caster High School, upon the excellent 
work he has done and is doing as principal 
of this well-known school now in the one 
hundred and fourteenth year of its honor- 
able history. Governor Stuart closed this 
informal meeting with an address of a few 
minutes, both eloquent and earnest. This 
fine old boarding school for girls only is 
renewing the vigor of its youth. 


1 


* 


OUR STATE COLLEGE. 





HE dedication of the new agricultural 
buildings of the Pennsylvania State 
College November 22, was an event in the 
history of that growing institution. Hun- 
dreds of people were present to witness the 
exercises which were held in the new audi- 
torium. Colonel A. Woodward presided 
and Governor Stuart made the address in 
which, on behalf of the State, he presented 
to the college the new agricultural and 
dairy buildings just completed at a cost of 
three hundred thousand dollars. In his ad- 
dress he said: 

“The industries of Pennsylvania are so 
numerous and many of them so large that 
agriculture seems to be somewhat over- 
shadowed. Pennsylvania may well boast 
of her coal mines, blast furnaces, steel 
mills, machine shops, textile mills and her 
hundreds of lesser industries. Some of 
these are of such large proportions as com- 
pared with similar industries in other 
States that they have given Pennsylvania a 
preéminent position in many fields of manu- 
facture and commerce. On this account 
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agriculture does not, in Pennsylvania, ap- 
pear to bear the same commanding rela- 
tion to other industries as in some other 
States. But the fact must not be over- 
looked that both intrinsically and in pro- 
portion to that of other States, the agricul- 
ture of Pennsylvania is and has been a 
most important factor in her development. 

“In the matter of field crops, Pennsyl- 
vania is first in the production of rye, of 
which cereal one-fifth of the total production 
of the United States is grown in this State. 
Pennsylvania raised in 1906 nearly 30,000,- 
000 of bushels of wheat; as much as Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Iowa combined. The 
oats crop of Pennsylvania amounted to more 
than 30,000,000 bushels in 1906 and was of 
greater amount and value than the oats 
crop of Missouri and Kansas. Pennsyl- 
vania ranks second among the States in 
the production of buckwheat; third in the 
production of potatoes; and second in the 
value of its hay crop, which is 1906 was 
more than $53,000,000. 

“The total value of Pennsylvania farm 
property, representing an investment of 
more than one billion dollars, entitled us 
to the fifth rank in agriculture among the 
States of the Union at the last census, and 
this property is now worth many millions 
more. In respect to the value of farm 
products, Pennsylvania is ranked seventh 
among the States of the Union. The State 
is particularly rich in the high value of its 
dairy products, being surpassed in this re- 
spect by but one other State. 

“The leading agricultural county in the 
United States, as gauged by the value of 
the products of its farms, is Lancaster 
county, Pa., the value of the farm products 
of this county exceeding $10,000,000 each 
year. There are but thirty-four counties 
in the United States which produce more 
than $5,000,000 per annum in farm products 
and of these thirty-four counties more than 
one-sixth — Berks, Chester, Lancaster, 
Montgomery and York—are in Pennsyl- 
vania. We must not only hope to maintain 
this supremacy in agriculture, but we must 
strive and work and do everything in our 
power to strengthen and broaden our al- 
ready proud position. 

“The permanent prosperity of the coun- 
try must find its chief foundation in the 
soil; all other sources of wealth depend 
upon this foundation, or are limited and 
temporary. It is of vital importance to 
the public welfare that the resources of the 
commonwealth shall be so conserved and 
utilized as to yield benefits not only large 
in amount but also permanent in value.” 

General James A. Beaver, president of 
the Board of Trustees, made the address of 
acceptance of the buildings. Following 
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General Beaver’s speech, addresses were 
made by Dr. Thomas F. Hunt, dean of the 
School of Agriculture and Experiment 
Station, and William H. Jordan, of the New 
York School of Agriculture. 





BEST AGE FOR STUDY. 





| the Popular Science Monthly for De- 
cember the question of the best age at 
which to enter college is discussed enter- 
tainingly by Prof. C. S. Minot, who con- 
cludes that to postpone the period of 
entrance into college is a mistake. The 
decline of the power of learning is rapid, 
and it is therefore desirable to make as 
much use of the early years as possible. 

In the first five months the baby lays the 
foundations of knowledge. In the seven 
months following he is engaged in original 
research—constant, untiring, amazing—try- 
ing to find out something about himself and 
his environment. He is getting the funda- 
mental concept. “When six months old 
the baby already has the idea of cause and 
effect and begins to appreciate the value of 
human intercourse. It has discovered the 
material universe in which it lives, the suc- 
cession of time, the nature of space, cause 
and effect, its own existence, its ego and its 
relationship with other individuals of its 
own species. By eight months baby is upon 
the full career of experiment and observa- 
tion. Everything with which the baby 
comes in contact interests him. He looks 
at it, he seizes hold of it, tries to pull it to 
pieces, studies its texture, its tensile 
strength and every other quality it posses- 
ses. He applies his tongue to it, putting 
it in his mouth to find out if it has any 
taste. In doing this, hour after hour, with 
unceasing zeal, never interrupted diligence, 
he rapidly gets acquainted with the world 
in which he is placed. How wonderful it 
all is! Is any one of us capable of begin- 
ning at the moment we wake to carry on a 
new line of thought, a new series of studies, 
and to keep it up in full swing, with -un- 
abated pace, all day long till we drop 
asleep? Every baby does that every day.” 

But with increasing age the power of 
acquisition declines. The youth still learns 
rapidly, but the man of twenty is slower, 
and the man of fifty or sixty gets new ideas 
with comparative difficulty. When once 
the mind acquires its development it retains 
that development in the adult a long time, 
but fatigue follows quickly upon efforts to 
do something new and unaccustomed. “I 
believe,” says Professor Minot, “that this 
principle of psychological development, par- 
alelling the career of physical development, 
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needs to be more considered in arranging 
our educational plans. For if it be true 
that the decline in the power of learning is 
most rapid at first it is evident that we 
want to make as much use of the early 
years as possible.” To postpone entrance 
into college till the boy has become a man 
is therefore a serious mistake. “It would 
be better to have the young man get into 
college earlier, graduate earlier, get into 
practical life or into the professional schools 
earlier, while the power of learning is 
greater.” 

Referring to Dr. Osler’s view that the 
man of forty is seldom the productive man, 
our Professor thinks that “ Dr. Osler prob- 
ably took a far too amiable view of man- 
kind and that in reality the period when the 
learning power is nearly obliterated is 
reached in most individuals very much 
earlier. Men are not alike. The great ma- 
jority of men lose the power of learning, 
doubtless some more and some less, we will 
say, at twenty-five years. Few men after 
twenty-five are able to learn much. They 
become day laborers, mechanics, clerks of 
a mechanical order. Others probably can 
go on somewhat longer and obtain higher 
positions; and there are men who, with ex- 
treme variations in endowment, preserve 
the power of active and original thought far 
on into life. These, of course, are the ex- 
ceptional men, the great men.” 





BETSY ROSS FLAG HOUSE. 
ae Betsy Ross house, 239 Arch Street, 
where the first American flag was 
made by the patriotic young widow at the 
request of General Washington, has been 
offered as a gift to the city, and Mayor 
Reyburn has accepted it conditionally on 
the formal acceptance by City Councils. 

The tender of the property was made by 
the directors of the American Flag House 
and Betsy Ross Memorial Association. At 
that meeting a resolution was adopted to 
make the offer and, if accepted, to deed 
the ‘property to the city. “Accompanying 
the tender was the form of an ordinance 
which the association wishes Councils to 
adopt. It reads as follows: 

“ That the ‘Old Flag House,’ a stone and 
brick dwelling, two-story, with dormer win- 
dow, being known as No. 239 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., in which the first flag 
of the United States was made in 1776 
by Betsy Ross, gratuitously tendered by a 
resolution of the American Flag House and 
Betsy Ross Memorial Association, repre- 
senting a uniform membership from every 
State and Territory of the United States 
and many foreign countries of 1,046,270, 
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irrespective of creed, color, condition, sect 
or age, be accepted in perpetuity in the 
name of the city of Philadelphia, to be 
maintained and preserved upon its present 
historic site. 

“That the said ‘Old Flag House’ be 
maintained by the city of Philadelphia to 
be kept open for visitors, and for such 
other purposes as Councils of the City of 
Philadelphia may designate, under such 
rules and regulations as the Councils may 
prescribe. 

“That the Mayor shall appoint a care- 
taker of the said house, whose duty it shall 
be to keep the house open to the public 
and in proper order.” 

The house was purchased with contribu- 
tions in small sums from visitors to the 
house and the contributors came from all 
over the world. 

Dr. Edward Brooks is president of the 
Association; Dr. Adam H. Fetterolf, presi- 
dent of Girard College, vice-president; 
John Quincy Adams, of New York, secre- 
tary; and George Clinton Batcheller, of 
New York, treasurer. All the old officers 
and directors were reélected. 





CHILD LABOR. 


r his annual message to Congress Presi- 
dent Roosevelt takes official notice of 
the interests of the working women and 
children, and if, perhaps, he does not plead 
for them as strenuously as he does for battle- 
ships, nor yet with the fervor that he has 
accustomed the country to look for in his 
official utterances when advocating meas- 
ures which he has most at heart, he does ask 
for a thorough investigation of the condi- 
tions under which children are working, 
and for the enactment of model protective 
laws for working women and children in 
the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
tories. Moreover, he indicates that this is 
but the beginning of an official awakening 
looking to future Federal interest in the 
question. This portion of a message of 
some 25,000 words, which is of vital con- 
cern to more than 1,000,000 souls, might 
well be overlooked by the indifferent reader, 
for it is presented in about 175 words. 
Yet those words, few as they may be, seem 
of enormous importance to those inter- 
ested, for they recognize the existence in 
this country of working women and chil- 
dren as individuals whose interests, in the 
opinion of the Chief Executive, may prop- 
erly claim the attention of Congress. The 
President takes a step which-none of his 
predecessors seems to have considered. 

All official statistics with regard to work- 
ing women and children in the United 
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States, says the Philadelphia Press, are 
already seven years old. In 1900, however, 
there were 4,833,630 women wage-earners 
and 1,750,170 laboring children, not count- 
ing Alaska and the islands. If the rate 
of increase has since been the same as it 
was between 1880 and 1900, when the num- 
ber of women, wage-earners doubled, the 
above. figures must now represent a very 
conservative estimate. The sum total of 
children under the age of 15 years in the 
United States at the date of the last census 
was 9,613,252, so that more than one-fifth 
of the juvenile population was at work. To 
be sure, about two-thirds of these working 
children were on farms, laboring under 
what may be regarded as favorable condi- 
tions, but one-third, or 688,207 children— 
that is, 409,721 boys and 278,486 girls— 
were variously employed in more or less 
unfavorable or confined occupations, as fol- 
lows: In various kinds of manufacture, 
190,944; office and messenger service, 67,- 
677; service, 138,065; mining, 24,209; un- 
specified labor, 128,617; miscellaneous, 
104,081; laundry work, 7,011; draymen, 
11,566. 

Of the total wage-earners in the United 
States in 1900—4. @., 29,073,233—it would, 
therefore, seem that about 6 per cent. were 
children between ten and fifteen years of 
age. Of these, 24,105 were working in 
mines or quarries, 14,515 of whom were 
in the mines of Pennsylvania. As the total 
of boys at work in our State is 89,195, we 
have one boy in six so employed in this 
State, as against one in 13 in Colorado, 
which comes next to Pennsylvania, and one 
in 50 in the entire United States. 

Such figures, which represent a large 
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proportion of the men and women of to- 
morrow, are well worth considering. More 
than one-fourth (186,264) of the above 
juvenile toilers to-day are below thirteen 
years of age, and those who work in fac- 
tories, and even in certain other occupa- 
tions, may be called upon, unless protected, 
to work at night or to perform other more 
or less injurious duties. All who have any 
knowledge of child-raising must realize 
that any serious proportion of the children 
reared under such conditions cannot be ex- 
pected to develop into healthful manhood 
and womanhood, and that many of the 
688,207 children so dealt with will not have 
the best physique and most vigorous health 
to transmit to their progeny. Those who 
fear race suicide and deterioration had het- 
ter take to heart the precarious conditions 
under which existing immature humanity 
is launched upon the stormy seas of indus- 
trial and business life to take its physical 
and: moral chances in the struggle for ex- 
istence. 

But setting aside all remote possible re- 
sults, such conditions are barbarous. No 
consideration of material betterment for 
the family of the working child, any more 
than considerations of commercial greed on 
the part of the industrial who exploits the 
parents’ ignorance, can warrant the sacri- 
fice of these children. Viewed in the light 
of child labor, the mills of this country 
bring to mind the hollow brazen Moloch of 
that other commercial race, the Phoenicians, 
into whose fiery depths benighted parents 
of antiquity were taught to thrust their 
helpless little children in an attempt, by the 
accursed sacrifice, to draw blessings upon 
themselves and the State. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HarriszurG, January, 1908. 
HE men who will serve as State In- 
spectors of High Schools are Messrs. 
Charles D, Koch, of Philipsburg, Pa., and 


Walter S. Hertzog, of California, Pa., | 


| 


| 


State Normal School. They were appointed | 
| and since 1902 has been Supervising Prin- 
| cipal of the public schools of Philipsburg, 
| Pa., where he achieved a reputation for 


December 14th, and will represent the De- 
partment of Public Instruction in all mat- 
ters relating to the high schools. 

Mr. Charles 


D. Koch was born at | 


Clarkstown, Lycoming county, Pa., in the | 


year 1870. He was educated in the public 


schools of his native county, in the Ly- | ing C 
| studies in the domain of secondary educa- 


coming County Normal Institute at Muncy, 


and at Bucknell University, from which he | 


was graduated in 1898 with the degree of 


h.B. He received the degree of Master | 


of Arts in 1900 for post-graduate work. 


For several years he also took post-gradu- 
ate work at Columbia University, making a 
specialty of secondary education. He 
taught in the common schools of Lycoming 
county, was principal of the schools at Cur- 
wensville, of the grammar schools at 
Liberty, Tioga county, and at Williamsport, 


skill in the supervision of high school work. 

During the summer he has taught sci- 
ence and modern languages at the Ly- 
coming County Normal Institute. His 


tion fit him in an eminent degree for the 
position of State Inspector of High Schools. 

Mr. Walter Scott Hertzog was born in 
California, Washington county, Pa., in 
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1874. At the age of ten he became a stu- 
dent in the Normal School, where his 
father has been a teacher for more than 
forty years. He graduated in the class of 
gt and became principal of the West Belle 
Vernon schools, which position he held for 
two years. 

In the spring of ’93 he entered Hiram 
College at Hiram, Ohio, from which insti- 
tution he was graduated in 1897, taking 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. He was 
then chosen a training teacher in the Nor- 
mal in his own town, but soon resigned to 
become principal of the high school at 
Beaver Falls, Pa. In 1898 he married Miss 
Madge Way, a school friend in Ohio. After 
four years at Beaver Falls he and his wife 
spent a year abroad in travel and study. He 
was a student in the University of Leipzig, 
Germany. On his return he was elected 
to the Chair of Science in Bethany Col- 
lege. After a year’s service here he came 
back to the Normal School at California. 
For three years he was head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics and then changed to 
the department of science. He now resigns 
after a year and a half in that work, to be- 
come one of the High School Inspectors. 
While at Beaver Falls he did a year’s non- 
resident work and received the degree of 
Master of Arts from Hiram College in 
1900. 





HIGH SCHOOL INSPECTION. 


OFFICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
HarrisBurG, Sept. 17, 1907. 
Hon. NatHan C, SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 

Dear Sir—I have your letter of the 12th 
inst., in which you call my attention to the 
item in the General Appropriation Act of 
1907, P. L. 759, making an appropriation 
for the payment of salaries and expenses of 
high school inspectors, and asking my opin- 
ion as to whether or not you may appoint 
two additional assistants in your depart- 
ment to perform the duties and functions 
of high school inspectors. I note that you 
state there is great need of- such assistants 
for the performance of this work. 

The said item in the General Appropria- 
tion Act, P. L. 759, is as follows: “ For 
the payment of the salaries and expenses of 
the high school inspectors, two years, the 
sum of Twelve Thousand ($12,000) Dol- 
lars or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary.” 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in 
Commonwealth ex. rel. vs. Gregg et al, 
161, Pa., 582, in an opinion by Mr. Justice 
Mitchell, ruled that an item in the General 
Appropriation Act ‘of 1893, appropriating 
a sum for the payment of the salary of a 
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clerk in the office of the Prothonotaries of 
the Supreme Court is sufficient authority 
for the employment of such clerk, and the 
payment of his salary. In discussing this 
question the Court said: 

“Tt cannot be assumed that the consti- 
tution meant to compel the Legislature even 
to supervise all the details of the govern- 
ment. That is properly the function of the 
executive and judicial branches. What 
work there is to be done, and what clerical 
force is requisite to do it, is a question of 
detail as to which much must necessarily 
be left to the head of each department. It 
is clearly the legislative province to keep 
a general control over the expenditure of 
the public funds, but this it does so long 
as no money is paid out without a previous 
appropriation for that purpose. While it 
thus holds the purse strings it controls the 
whole subject as completely as its proper 
functions under the constitution demand. 
In passing general appropriation bills the 
constitution limits them to the ‘ ordinary 
expenses of the executive, legislative and 
judicial departments,’ and some other enu- 
merated matter, and every valid appropria- 
tion in this form must appear to be reason- 
ably within the description of ‘ordinary 

-nenses,’ but it would be sticking in the 
bark to require a separate bill to be passed 
every time an additional clerk was to be ap- 
pointed in a public department. In regard 
to the particular item under consideration, 
it appears to be intended to pay for part of 
the regular and ordinary work of the offices 
named, and therefore to be for their ordi- 
nary expenses.” 

Under the provisions of the Act of 1854 
you are authorized to employ clerks in your 
department to assist you in the performance 
of your duties. The inspection of high 
schools is one of such duties, and you are 
therefore authorized to employ such clerks 
as you may deem reasonably necessary for 
this purpose, provided the Legislature has 
made the necessary appropriation to pay 
them. In this instance the Legislature has 
made the requisite appropriation. The 
only language in the appropriation that 
suggests a doubt is that the money 1s 
appropriated to pay “High School In- 
spectors.” This language, under the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court, cited above, 
I think is fully complied with by your ap- 
pointing such clerks as you may deem 
necessary to render you the requisite as- 
sistance, and assign them to the work of 
high school inspection and pay them their 
salaries and expenses out of the moneys 
appropriated by the Legislature for such 
purpose. Yours very truly, 

(Signed. ) M. Hampton Topp, 

Attorney General. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





Berxs.—Supt. Rapp: Local institutes were 
held at Robesonia, Pine Iron Works and 
Strausstown. The principal instructors were 
Hon. Henry Houck, Dr. W. W. Deatrick, Prof. 
James S. Grim and the County Superintendent. 

CamBriA.—Supt. Jones: The county institute 
was held during the month. The attendance 
was good, the interest well maintained, and 
the instruction practical and inspiring. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Collins: The forty-first 
annual county institute was held in Emporium, 
October 21-25. The principal instructors were 
Dr. S. D. Fest, Dr. S. C. Schmucker, and 
Prof. Harry F. Stauffer. It was a very suc- 
cessful institute. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Etters: Our county institute 
was pronounced by teachers, directors and 
patrons one of the best in our history. The 
instructors were Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, J. C. 
Willis, Chas. C. Miller and C. H. Gardinier. 
The School Directors’ Association held its 
annual meeting November 20-21. It was more 
largely attended than ever before. 

CuHESTER.—Supt. Moore: Third-grade town- 
ship high schools have been established in 
Londongrove, East Nantineal and Valley town- 
ships. The East Nantineal high school is es- 
pecially strong—twenty-four pupils in regular 
attendance since the opening. One hundred 
and forty-four schools have been visited. 
During the first week in November our annual 
institute was held in the auditorium of the 
new West Chester high school. It is said to 
have been the best held in many years. 

Cuinton.—Sypt. McCloskey: The attend- 
ance throughout the county for the month of 
November has exceeded that of any previous 
month. The people of the rural districts are 
accepting vaccination as a condition for enter- 
ing school. 

Forest.—Supt. Morrison: The Tionesta W. 
C. T. U. conducted public exercises in connec- 
tion with the borough schools and presented a 
Picture of Miss Frances Willard to each 
room. Miss Edna Agnew, teacher of River 
Hill school in Harmony township, has resigned 
on account of ill health and goes to Colorado. 
County Home school, Hickory township, has 
been discontinued for lack of pupils, and 
another has been opened. Miss Clara Wolfe, 
teacher of Tionesta township, held a social 
and has purchased a first-class twelve-inch 
= teacher’s desk and chair with the pro- 
ceeds. 

GrEENE.—Supt. Stewart: Sixteen local insti- 
tutes were held in the county during this 
month. We had the privilege of attending 
four of these meetings. They were well at- 
tended by both teachers and patrons. The 
township high school and local supervision 
seem to be the leading questions in these meet- 
ings. The teachers have agreed to hold at 
least four institutes in each township and in 
Several districts they will hold seven. The 
= of the schools visited this month is very 
good. 

, Huntincpon.—Supt. Dell: Excellent local 
Institutes were held in Henderson, Tell and 
West districts. At Mooresville we held an 
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evening meeting only. The house was packed 
to overflowing and enthusiastic interest was 
manifested. At Blair’s Mills we met an au- 
dience of 450 persons, who gave close atten- 
tion to the exercises which were prolonged to 
Ir p.m. Our schools are doing well. 

Jun1ata.—Supt. Klinger: The leading event 
of the month was the teachers’ institute. All 
the 115 teachers were present—the best record 
known in the history of our institutes. Our 
instructors were Dr. C. C. Miller, Dr. Robert 
L. Kelly, Prof. Geo. Little and Deputy Super- 
intendent R. B. Teitrick. Our evenings were 
filled by Messrs. Snape, Alden, Grant and the 
Scotch Singers. Unusual interest was mani- 
fested and the institute passes into history as 
the best,—no weak number on the entire pro- 
gram. The directors met on Monday of the 
same week and were addresssed by Drs. Miller 
and Kelly. 

LacKAWANNA.—Supt. Taylor: During this 
month I visited fifty-two schools in ten dis- 
tricts and found all but three in good condi- 
tion. Two of these, one in Covington and 
one in Roaring Brook, have poor attendance; 
the third is weak in government. Dalton bor- 
ough has added a teacher to its corps this 
year and now employs five teachers. The 
Dalton high school is attended by about forty 
pupils from neighboring districts. Moscow 
high school also has a number of students 
from outside districts. The tendency to send 
children from rural districts to neighboring 
township and borough high schools is grow- 
ing and in some large rural districts almost 
as much money is paid for tuition as would 
be required to employ a high-school principal. 
The effect of the law requiring school boards 
to pay tuition in neighboring high schools will 
be to lead districts to erect high schools of 
their own. The almost total loss of the old 
buildings added to the high price that must be 
paid for the new ones will prohibit many from 
building township high schools. We are hop- 
ing that our next legislature will appreciate 
the difficulties under which these sparsely set- 
tled rural districts labor, and will grant a 
special appropriation to those districts that 
desire to change from the old district school 
system to the consolidated system with a town- 
ship high school. During this month the an- 
nual farmers’ institutes were held in this 
county at five different points, thus covering 
nearly all the agricultural region. Farmers’ 
institutes are doing a great work for the 
county. They are educational and of great 
practical value. I attended the session of the 
farmers’ institute at Fleetville, and spoke on 
“The Relation of Education to Farming and 
Farm Life.’ The second monthly meeting of 
our Teachers’ Training Class was held No- 
vember 23, in my office, and was attended by 
about thirty teachers, some of whom came 
more than twenty miles. Members of this 
class are pursuing three lines of work: first, 
a review of common branches, including civil 
government, arithmetic and algebra; second, 
the teachers’ reading course, including Seeley’s 
School Management, Bigelow’s Spirit of Na- 
ture Study and the poet Whittier, with special 
study of Snow Bound; and third, the academic 
branches of physical geography and rhetoric. 
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Teachers’ reading circles with monthly meet- 
ings have been organized in nearly all parts of 
the county to follow the teachers’ reading 
course. Very effective work is done in several 
districts, especially in the Circle including the 
teachers of Vandling borough and Fell and 
Carbondale townships. South Abington dis- 
trict opened its schools again in the new ten- 
room high school building on Monday, No- 
vember 18. This building was erected to re- 
place an eight-room house destroyed by fire 
March 29. A combination of unfavorable cir- 
cumstances has made the task of securing and 
erecting this building unusually difficult, and 
the members of the school board deserve 
credit for the manner in which they have met 
and solved the various difficulties as they 
arose. As the old building was insured for 
only a part of its value, and as the district was 
already in debt, a vote of the people had to be 
taken to borrow money to build. Later, when 
the building was in course of erection, a threat- 
ened injunction caused loss of time. And 
finally, when it was ready for use, the firm 
that had agreed to furnish the seats failed to 
keep its contract, and school was opened with 
furniture made by the carpenters out of ordi- 
nary hemlock boards, as in the days of our 
grandfathers. But suitable furniture has since 
been secured and the school is now in fair 
condition and steadily improving. 

McKeEan.—Supt. Bayle: We have a plan in 
this county of keeping monthly and examina- 
tion marks in the regular report book. It 
saves much confusion and is more satisfactory 
in every way. Would it not be well to require 
this of all teachers and to have the report 
books printed in more convenient form for 
such records? 

Mirriin.—Supt. Wills: The Illinois course 
of study has been adopted as the uniform 
course of the county. We have five more 
teachers this term than last. Assistant teach- 
ers have been put into the township high 
schools of Brown, Derry and Armagh. The 
county institute was held November 25-29. 
We had an excellent corps of instructors and 
our teachers and the public pronounced it one 
of the best institutes ever held in Lewistown. 
We had four evening entertainments. The 
attendance was better than ever before. 

Monroe.—Supt. Koehler: Our annual county 
institute proved a feast of enjoyment and in- 
spiration. All but one of our teachers were 
enrolled; the one absence was due to sickness. 
Fully two-thirds of the clergymen of the 
county attended the day sessions, many of 
them also remaining for the evening entertain- 
ments. Our instructors gave excellent service 
throughout the week. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Supt. Grim: The Directors’ 
Association met at South Bethlehem, Novem- 
ber 29. More than 200 interested directors 
were present. Some definite steps were taken 
which will aid in improving our rural schools. 
All the speakers were present and responded 
with well prepared addresses that fell upon 
willing ears. It is with pleasure that I notice 
the introduction of single desks into our new 
rural school houses. Many signs of healthy 
growth are manifest. Some of our teachers 
manifest new life since the salaries have been 
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raised and the annual certificate of proficiency 
is required. 

Perry.—Supt. Willard: A very interesting 
local institute was held at Newport by the 
teachers of Newport, Oliver, Juniata, Howe 
and Miller townships. Important educational 
subjects were discussed by the local teachers, 
directors and patrons. On Saturday after- 
noon a large audience was addressed by Supt. 
L. E. McGinnes, of Steelton, and Dr. Oscar 
Klinger, of Gettysburg. 

Pixe.—Supt. Westbrook: The Directors’ As- 
sociation convened at Milford, November 1 
and 2. Supt. L. E. McGinnes, of Steelton, was 
present and delivered two addresses and an 
evening lecture, all of which were teeming 
with practical suggestions and helpful advice. 
Among the resolutions adopted was one to the 
effect that the present basis for the distribu- 
tion of the state appropriation should be 
changed so as to admit of a distribution of 
a portion of it upon the basis of the average 
monthly cost per pupil. A very successful 
local teachers’ institute was held at Lacka- 
waxen, November 23. The majority of our 
teachers are making every effort to improve 
conditions and facilities. A number have 
made application for geographical collections 
and free traveling libraries, while others, be- 
lieving that the efforts to establish school 
libraries will contribute more toward securing 
the codperation of patrons and the interest of 
the pupils, prefer that their school shall own 
its library. 

SomersET.—Supt. Seibert: The county insti- 
tute was pronounced by all a complete success. 
The instructors were of the very best. The 
evening entertainments were first-class and 
gave universal satisfaction. Only six of our 
teachers were absent. The interest manifested 
throughout the sessions was surely all that 
could be desired. During the day sessions sev- 
eral hundred of the general public had to be 
turned away for lack of room. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Supt. Stearns: Our county 
institute was a series of successful meetings, 
including that of the Directors’ Association, 
which had the largest attendance in its his- 
tory—113. On November 8, the circulating 
library building at Montrose, donated to the 
county by the heirs of Miss Clementine Cope, 
was appropriately dedicated. The cost of this 
building was about $30,000; as much more has 
been placed in trust to pay current expenses. 
When fully organized, books may be sent to 
any part of the county in lots of fifty. 

Union. — Supt. Stapleton: November has 
been a very busy month. Special attention was 
given to those schools in which unusual weak- 
ness was found; by this means we have had 
no failures for some years, and we are look- 
ing for success not failure. The excellent 
work of our teachers, as at present manifest, 
must result in a good showing at the end of 
the term. One of our oldest and best teach- 
ers, Mr. John H. Wingert, has been obliged to 
quit the schoolroom on account of failing 
health. 

Warren. — Supt. Gunning: The annual 
county institute and directors’ convention were 
held during the month. Both meetings wert 
largely attended and were more than usually 
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successful. Three hundred teachers were en- 
rolled and seventy-one (71) directors were at 
the convention. 

WasHINGToN.—Supt. Hall: In our visitation 
of the schools we find many of the teachers 
justly encouraged by the progress of their 
work. It is a pleasure to visit their schools. 
The rooms are neat and tidy, the classes move 
with precision, and the recitations are a de- 
light. Our standard has advanced; some have 
fallen by the wayside in consequence, but the 
schools have been improved. The Round Table 
met in the Superintendent’s office during No- 
vember. It was a profitable meeting. We 
have set apart the three days before Thanks- 
giving Day for Parents’ Reception days in the 
schools. 

Wayne.—Supt. Hower: All the schools thus 
far visited are doing good work, with but few 
exceptions. The increase in salary is felt to 
be a great stimulus. The fall meeting of the 
County Teachers’ Association was held at 
Pleasant Mount, October 11-12, and was largely 
attended. The papers and discussions were 
unusually meritorious. Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., 
delivered a lecture on Friday night of this 
meeting, which was enjoyed by all. The year 
promises to be one of educational inspiration. 

Yorx.—Supt. Stine: There is a marked im- 
provement noticeable in many of our schools. 
The teachers in general are doing good work. 
With few exceptions I have found the teachers 
faithfully discharging their duties, the pupils 
studious, orderly and progressive, and the 
rooms clean and tidy. Thirteen educational 
meetings have been held in different parts of 
the county since the opening of school. These 
meetings were well attended by teachers. The 
highest number of teachers at any one meet- 
ing was 153. A good degree of interest was 
usually manifested on the part of all present. 
Nearly every district has been holding its 
monthly meetings. 

ALToona.— Supt. Wightman: The school 
children planted 101 trees in Gospel Hill Park. 
From to 1,000 citizens attended each of 
the educational lectures November 9, 15 and 
22. An important round table conference of 
superintendents and principals of Central Penn- 
sylvania was held. 

ARCHBALD.—Supt. Kelly: Miss Murphy, who 
taught a primary school in Ridge district, is 
now assistant principal of the high school. 

Bancor.—Supt. Gruver: All our teachers at- 
tended the county institute at Easton. The 
instruction given was of a high grade and the 
meeting throughout was one of the best we 
have known. 

CoaTESVILLE.—Supt. Gordon: The attendance 
throughout the entire month was excellent, the 
average for all of the schools being 95 per 
cent. Perhaps the most important event of 
the month was the equipment and occupancy 
of our new school building on West Quarry 
Street. This is a three-story brick building, 
containing six commodious and well-lighted 
Tooms, all of which are thoroughly heated and 
ventilated by a modern system of warm-air 
heating and ventilating. On the morning of 
December 2d the children assembled in their 
new quarters for the first time and the build- 
ing was formally occupied for school purposes, 
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every room being well filled. These new 
schools will cover the first six years of our 
course and will thus afford the children of 
this section of our town much better opportu- 
nities than it was possible for them to have 
under the old conditions. 

DANVILLE.—-Supt. Gordy: Several sets of 
supplementary readers have been purchased 
for the grades; also five wall maps, globe 
series. Eight volumes of Messages and Papers 
of the Presidents from 1789 to 1897 were pre- 
sented to the English department by Dr. 
Cam. Shultz. The school grounds have been 
made dry, pleasant and attractive. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Lord: A room in the 
high school has been nicely furnished for a 
library and a large number of valuable books 
added to our collection. A librarian has been 
put in charge. An assistant in English and 
Latin, and a teacher of elocution have been 
added to the high school faculty. 

HarrisBurc. — Supt. Downes: Plans have 
been invited for still another eight-room build- 
ing,—this to be located in the first ward to 
take the place of our present dilapidated struc- 
ture in that section. This makes two new 
buildings simultaneously under way. 

Monessen.—Supt. Himelick: We have had 
an exceptionally good month. All the teach- 
ers are working well. The attendance has 
been the best in the history of the school. 
The teachers are trying to eliminate some of 
the non-essentials in school work. I believe 
that much good will come from our efforts. 

Otp Force.—Supt. Coyne: Enthusiasm on 
the part of directors and teachers never ran 
higher than during the past two months. A 
beautiful four-room building will be opened 
January Ist, to accommodate 200 pupils. This 
will relieve the present congestion. The nu- 
merous playhouses of Scranton, the euchres, 
drawings, bazaars, fairs, dramas, cantatas and 
other less reputable performances, conducted 
by churches, Sunday schools and fire compa- 


nies, have more than decimated our night 


schools. “ High finance” is the aim, illiteracy 
and degeneracy too often the result. 

TAyYLor.—Supt. Lloyd: Miss Lyda Houser 
has been engaged to teach vocal music in our 
schools. Miss Houser is an accomplished mu- 
sician and a cultured young lady. Besides 
being a good vocalist she is a violinist of 
more than local fame. The board made no 
mistake in employing her. 

WASHINGTON. — Supt. Krichbaum: About 
$300 worth of apparatus has been added .to 
our high school chemical and physical labora- 
tories, including three new B. L. micro- 
scopes and a fine imported precision balance 
and weights. Also a six-foot cast of Nike 
(“Victory”) of Samothrace from Caproni, 
Boston; a Mona Lisa of Da Vinci, a Jeremiah 
of Michael Angelo, a Corot and a Botticelli, at 
a cost of about $300. Also anew International 
Encyclopedia for the high school and two 
Appleton’s Universal Encyclopedias, and one 
Werner’s for the grades, at a cost of about 
twenty dollars. . 

WiLxkEs-BarrE.—Supt. Coughlin: The even- 
ing school at present maintained is a manual 
training school. Other night schools will open 
later. 
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CARE OF THE VoIcE.—Mr. Eichberg, Supervisor 
of Music in the public schools of Boston, gives the 
following caution, which is well worth heeding. 
He says: The age of most of the pupils in the 
high schools renders extreme caution in the treat- 
ment of their voices a duty and a sacred obligation. 
The common belief that boys’ voices alone require 
especial care during the period of transition has led 
to much loss of voice and of health. Just as im- 
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portant, if less striking, changes occur in the nature 
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and ‘timbre’ of the female voice. I am convinced 
that the voice of a girl from twelve to seventeen 
years of age requires all the more careful manage- 
ment from the very fact that, not suffering, like a 
boy, from an almost absolute impossibility to sing, 
she is likely to over-exert herself, to the lasting in- 
jury of both health and voice, When teachers are 
better acquainted with these physiological facts, they 
will understand the necessity of not sacrificing such 
young—such temporarily “diseased” voices—to the 
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desire of exhibiting and showing off their classes, 
Another frightful cause of injury proceeds from the 
desire of many’ female pupils always to sing the 


highest part—the first soprano. It is with them 
“ Aut Cesar, aut nullus.” Periodical examination 
of the pupils’ voices, by the teacher, has seemed to 
me the only safe course in order to remedy this evil. 
In Jenny Lind’s younger days, it is related that 
she applied for instructions to Garcia, the great 
teacher of vocal music in Paris. He heard her 
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sing, and then told her her voice was gone, that she 
must not sing a note for a year, and return to him 
at the end of that time, and in the meantime im- 
prove her health. She faithfully complied with 
these directions, and came back to Garcia at the 
appointed time. Rest at a critical period, had re- 
stored her voice, to her own delight and to the 
gratification of her master. From that moment a 


grand career was open before her, which has made 





her name a “household word” in two continents. 
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